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HAT a brood of primitive, loyal, 

\/ \ and devout children scurry 

along the valleys of the Tirol, 

or climb the mountain slopes to the 

summer pastures! Under the stress of 

their animal spirits, they seem everlast- 

ingly frisking about in harmless hilari- 

ties; cutting capers for the very joy of 

living ; fighting, dancing, singing ; and 
especially making love. 

Theirs is the artistic temperament— 
that accounts for much ; perhaps, even, 
for some of the loyalty they lavish so 
unstintingly upon Emperor and Pope. 

I chanced, once, to be in the Zillerthal 
on the occasion of a characteristic pop- 
ular rejoicing. A young priest at Zell, 
the village capital of the valley, was 
celebrating his Primiz, or first mass. 

The peasants from far and “near had 
come to do him honor, and, incidentally, 
not to miss the fun. 

It was an occasion for costumes. 

In the early morning mortars were 
fired from the surrounding slopes, for, 
in the Tirol, all festivals, secular or ec- 
clesiastical, open with a tremendous 
burst of gunpowder. Every house was 
beflagged with the red and white colors 
of Tirol, or the black and yellow of Aus- 
tria, and through the brilliant streets a 
procession wound its way to the church. 
In front marched a company of Schiit- 
zen (sharpshooters) clad in tight black 
breeches, white stockings, high laced- 
shoes, wide belts, bearing their names, 
red vests, and gray jackets, bordered 
with black braid. 

But the crown of the costume was the 
Zillerthal hat. 

This is made of black felt, and in 


shape resembles somewhat the tradi- 
tional cap worn by Mercury in his 
statues, though the crown is not quite 
as flat. It is enlivened by a cord and 
two gilt, or silver, tassels hang in front, 
in a most rakish manner. The whole 
forms as simple and becoming a bit of 
head covering as can be found the world 
over. Curiously enough, this hat has 
been discarded by the men, except in 
the case of these local companies of 
Schiitzen. On the other hand, almost 
all the women still wear it on Sundays, 
young and old, tassels and all, with the 
most charming results. It expresses a 
quality which the Tirolese adore above 
everything, Schneid, which means dash, 
sauciness, boldness, provocation, ready 
wit, and a great many other things, too 
numerous to mention. 

It was a pretty sight, that bevy of 
women walking sedately to the tune of 
the brass band, their eyes shaded by the 
glinting tassels. 

The rest of the day was spent, Tiro- 
lese-fashion, in drinking and dancing. 

And by the way, if at any time you 
should feel the effeteness of modern 
civilization creeping over you, take the 
dance-cure in the Tirol; go in for the 
various kinds of Ldndler you will find 
there ; first, the ordinary one, like our 
own waltz, then those in which you 
pirouette your partner at intervals, un- 
til you are able to do the wonderful 
drahn (drehen, to turn) act. This means 
that you take Moidl, or Lisl, or what- 
ever her. name may be, by both hands, 
and turn her hither and thither, inside 
and out, twisting your own arms and 
body, winding yourself up and letting 
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yourself run down—and all, mind you, 
in strict time. The rhythm is every- 
thing. 

But let the Schuhplattler be the final 
goal of your ambition. 

Perhaps a man, sitting in the corner 
of the room, in the Herrgotiswinkel, 
where the crucifix hangs, will start tun- 
ing his zither or guitar, or it may be, 
will blow a little on his mouth-harmon- 
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his hand to his mouth and whoops like 
an Indian; he clicks his tongue; he 
slaps his thigh, and knocks his heels to- 
gether, always in strict time ; he jumps 
in wide circles about the girl, dashes at 
her, and gives her a spin which sends 
her skirts into the air. At times his 
stepssbecome more intricate ; he throws 
his feet up behind, and beats a tattoo 
on the iron-shod soles. Suddenly, he 


Girl from the Zillerthal. 


ica. There isa stir among the groups 
drinking at the tables. Presently, a 
number of couples start to walk around 
the room, with their arms about each 
other’s waists, and a great shuffling en- 
sues, as, one by one, they revolve into 
the centre of the room. 

Over there, a fellow leaves his partner, 
and begins to stamp a jig with his hob- 
nailed shoes, while she revolves de- 
murely with downcast eyes. He puts 


drops on one knee; the girl tries to 
grasp him by the shoulders, and throw 
him over backward ; but, in an instant, 
he is on his feet with a ery, has taken 
her in his arms, and given her a loud 
‘smack on the back of the neck. 


Crude? Yes—perhaps. But spon- 
taneous, expressing in perfect art form 
the process of wooing, of spring-time 
love-making. The Schuhplattler has the 
inestimable virtue of allowing the danc- 
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ers to reveal their personality ; no two 
couples ever dance it exactly alike, as 
no two courtships were ever quite the 
same. 

Formerly, song and dance always 
went together. It used to be custom- 
ary for each man, taking his partner by 
the hand, to step up to the table, where 
the musicians sat, and throw down a 


been issued. They already form quite 
a body of folk-lore. Most of them turn 


upon the subject of love in all its phases, 
from the first timid approach to the final 
tearful wrenching asunder, and the sub- 
ject is generally handled without gloves. 
Jilted men and frail women are not 
spared, all the stories from the village 
pump get a public hearing in these 


Family from Meran. 


coin. Then he would turn and recite, 
or extemporize, a verse or two, accom- 
panied by the music. 

Such improvised rhymes are called 
Schnaderhiipfeln, in most parts of the 
Eastern Alps. 

Not only are they popular at dances, 
but every moonlight flirtation, every 
wedding, or church anniversary, gives 
excuse for new jingles. Collections of 
such Schnaderhiipfeln have recently 


rhymes; others praise the pleasures of 
life on the Alm, on the summer past- 
ures, and of poaching in the chamois 
and blackcock preserves ; many are odd 
bits of peasant philosophy, veritable 
jewels of common experience. 
Undoubtedly, the. great mass of Tiro- 
lese songs and ballads began life as 
Schnaderhiipfeln. Their characteristic 
swing is that of dance music, and the 
Jodel, at the end, is an outpouring of joy, 
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long pent-up, a proclama- 
tion, a final ery of triumph, 
re-echoing from cliff to 
cliff, from field to forest, 
from valley to peak. 

The singer feels the ex- 
hilaration of living so 
keenly that he cannot con- 
tain himself any longer ; 
he must shout or burst— ° 
Juch-he! Tra-la-la-la! 
Holdi-Eh ! 

The inhabitants of the 
Eastern Alps have long 
expressed their artistic 
temperament in many 
ways beside music and 
dancing. Good work is 
done in wood carving. 
From the Gridnerthal images of saints 
are exported to the remotest corners 
of the earth, wherever Roman Catholics 
are to be found. 

But these peasants are perhaps espe- 
cially strong in dramatic talents. Wit- 
ness the numerous periodical Passion 
Plays, from the famous one at Ober- 
Ammergau, at the foot of the Bavarian 
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Old Man from Meran, 


Highlands, to other less 
known representations, 
like that of Brixlegg in 
the Unter-Innthal. The 
story of Andreas Hofer’s 
career and martyrdom is 
told every autumn at Me- 
ran, in a play called “'Ty- 
rol in the Year 1809.” 
There are, likewise, a 
number of peasant thea- 
tres, in which plays deal- 
ing principally with peas- 
ant life are acted by peas- 
ant-actors. Innsbruck, 
the capitol of the Tirol, 
supports a theatre of this 
kind. A company from the 
Bauern- Theater at Schlier- 
see, in the Bavarian Highlands, gave 
delightful performances in the Metro- 
politan Opera House of New York dur- 
ing October of 1895. The beautiful 
sincerity of their work won all hearts. 

In the spring the cattle are driven up 
the slopes, in order that the hay may be 
made and housed in the valleys for win- 
ter use. As the season advances, the 
herds mount bigher and higher, until, 
at the end of summer, they reach the 
loftiest Alpine pastures, the high Al- 
men—that is where the life of the peo- 
ple is freest, rudest, and most ele- 
mental. 

Up there the grass glows more warm- 
ly in the sun, and the flowers grow 
deeper in color. The air cuts and ex- 
hilarates ; the Sehuhplatiler becomes 
wilder, the Schnaderhiipfeln racier, just 
as the Jodel carries further over hill and 
dale. Somehow, up there, the very hats 
seem greener, and the feathers curl 
tighter than in the valleys. 

One August morning, I mounted to 
visit the Almen on the Kitzbiihelhorn. 

There is no better district for study- 
ing that life on high, than the ranges 
enclosed by the towns and villages of 
Kitzbiihel, Saalfelden, Zell am See and 
Mittersill. Here customs are retained 
which have disappeared elsewhere. For 
example, every June the herders hold a 
popular festival on one of the plateaus, 
whither champion wrestlers come from 
the Innthal, the Pinzgau, the Oetzthal 
and the Pusterthal. Here, too, the 
woman herders, the Sennerinnen, when 


cel 
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at work tending the cows, still wear 
linen breeches to the knees, blue wool- 
len stockings down to the ankle, and 
long aprons. Their bare feet are slipped 
into enormous wooden shoes. 

I stopped at one of the huts, and 
asked if anybody played the zither 
there. A young herder was pointed 
out to me, but he assured me: “Oh, 
no! He couldn't play.” 

It’s a way the peasants have of always 
denying any accomplishment. 

“Could anybody dance?” I asked. 
“Oh, no! nobody could.” By persist- 
ing, I soon got the herder to take down 
his zither from the wall and play, while 
the rest danced a Ldndler on the rough 
boards in front of the hut. 

How he played, that young fellow! 
How his instrument tingled and his 
syncopated notes leaped from the ring 
on his thumb. Then think of dancing 
up there, above the timber line, in the 
full sunshine, with nothing between you 
and God’s sky, the summer pasture 
stretching forth on every hand in mon- 
ster billows, where herds of cattle 
grazed and jingled their bells ! 

When it comes to costumes, one must 











Old Man from the Pusterthal. 


Actresses from the Schliersee Theatrical Company. 


acknowledge that the Tirol proper is 
not as well off to-day as the Bavarian 
Highlands, not to speak of other dis- 
tricts in the Eastern Alps. 

Along the main lines of travel distinc- 
tive costumes have almost disappeared, 
and even in out-of-the-way valleys con- 
ventional clothes without cut or char- 
acter are gaining ground. Everywhere 
the breeches of the men have become 
trousers ; and the women’s skirts, that 
used to be short, have lengthened to the 
ankles. The more’s the pity, for these 
costumes were exactly fitted to the 
needs of an active Alpine race. 

For example, what could be finer 
than the man of Kufstein in his tog- 
gery, or more jaunty than the girl from 
the same place, wearing her ornate straw 
hat with its white feather and clasp of 
gold on her neck. In the Pusterthal, 
too, where the average of good looks 
seems lower than elsewhere, the peas- 
ant fashions are not devoid of a certain 
demure charm. 

It is a marvel that the Austrian army 
has not adopted some of the men’s cos- 
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tumes as uniforms, at least for certain 
branches of the service, like the sharp- 
shooters. 

In the Tirol, men, women, and chil- 
dren riot with a beautiful natural aban- 
don in greens of all shades, from yellow 
to grass and brown-greens. Especially 
is this the favorite color for hats, but in 
many valleys also for braids, embroid- 
eries and other ornaments, while the 
men of Meran actually wear broad 
green suspenders, and 
at Lienz green wool- 
len trousers occur. 

Then again a Tirol- 
ese peasant without a 
feather in his hat, is 
buf half-clad. 

-.Fhe moment you 
enter the country, 
feathers start up and 
multiply all along the 
route ; generally the 
short, curly ones of 
the blackcock, or 
straight defiant ea- 


gle’s quills, but often 
just ordinary, every- 
day feathers, dropped 


by barn-yard fowl. 
Strolling singers from 
the Zillerthal or the 
Salzkammergut usu- 


ally sport fine 
drooping white 
feathers, that 
make a wide 
sickle sweep at 
the back of the 
head. 

There is a 
language of 
feathers, a sign 
language, full of 
symbols. For 
instance, a 
feather worn in 
the front of the 
hat is what we 
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the shoulder; the 
wearer is spoiling 
for a fight. 

And so it hap- 
pens, that the Ti- 
rolese do a great 
deal of talking 
through their hats. 

Nor must we for- 
get the ornament 
known as the Gams- 


Man of Meran, 


bart, or beard of 
the chamois, 
which is not a 
beard at all. In 
winter, namely, 
the hair of the 
chamois grows 
long and_ thick 
over the spine ; 
this is cut off by 
the hunters, 
bunched together 
and worn at the 
back of the hat, 
side by side with 
the feather. The 
taller the tuft, the 
prouder the hun- 
ter. 

The Riicksack 
is another dis- 
tinctive posses- 
sion of the Ti- 
rolese, and their 
neighbors in the 
Eastern Alps. 
This is a simple, 
loose sack of canvas, which hangs from 
the shoulders by straps, and settles in 
the small of the back in such a man- 
ner as to distribute the weight to the 
best possible advantage. In fact, it 
becomes part and parcel of the bearer, 
and actually seems to be carrying some 
of its own weight. 

Blessed contrivance ! 
course, is green. 

Not the least charm of the Tirolese 
and their neighbors, is their speech. 
To be sure, there are a multitude of local 
dialects, and you may think them terri- 
bly hard and rasping at first. But a 
little acquaintance puts you in position 
to see the inherent good heart that lurks 


Brenner. 


its color, of 
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in them all. There is a certain lolling 
sound in them, and they are far less 
guttural than the Swiss. 

A common characteristic, is the broad- 
ening of the a until it becomes almost 
od, @.g., in Wasser the a is pronounced as 
in our English “ water.” Ofcourse, this 
peculiarity is noticeable throughout the 
German-speaking portions of the Aus- 
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to add a diminutive er/ to their words 
in token of affection. In the mouths 
of educated people, especially of wom- 
en, Austrian-German becomes _ the 
most fascinating of languages, swayed 
with a constant rhythm, rising in little 
queries, adorned by a singular measure 
of refinement. Such dialect expres- 
sions as “ gehn’s” or “gebn’s her” pos- 


Old Costumes from the Grédnerthal. 


trian empire, as well as in Bavaria itself. 
Other vowels are modified in a similar 
manner, ¢.g., in the Zillerthal wu be- 
comes # and o, 6, so that du is pro- 
nounced dit and so, sd. 

An amusing peculiarity is the use of 
plural endings when the singular is 
meant ; a man will order “ eine Flaschen 

tier” at the inn ; the conductor shouts 
at the small stations, “eine Minuten.” 

A note of caress rarely fails to creep 
into the conversation through the in- 
flection. The Tirolese are ever ready 


sess a secret charm, which all the nice- 
ties of a mere literary language cannot 
give. 

And since your happiness in the 
Tirol will depend largely upon what 
you say to the waitress: at the inn, a 
word of advice in regard to her may 
here be in place. A good beginning is 
the following : 

“Eh, but thou art a jolly buxom one, 
what is thy name ?” 

“ Moidl ! ” 

“Thou hast fine eyes 


ied 
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Shepherdess from Kitzbtihelhorn. 


*“ Nay, I’ve no fine eyes.” 

* But thou hast a pretty mouth.” 

“ Nay, I’ve no pretty mouth.” 

And so on through the category of 
her charms. 

She will deny each soft impeachment 
with growing delight. Then you may 
order your dinner in safety—the soup 
will come on hot. While she is serv- 
ing, you may pinch her arm a little— 
this is tradition—but further than that 
it is difficult to prescribe. Cases differ. 

Let it not be imagined that the Tiro- 
lese are a homogeneous people. They 
have many differences in racial origin : 
there is a German and an Italian-speak- 
ing part under Austrian supremacy, 
and there are several isolated survivals 
of Raetian stock. Strangely enough, 
however, the historical development 
of the whole has been much the same 
for many centuries, both from a secular 
and an ecclesiastical stand-point—this, 
perforce, has held together the dissimi- 
lar populations, living north and south, 
in Deutsch and Welsch Tirol. 

Going south over the Brenner Pass, 
the grass of the uplands shrivels under 


the sun, the pines shrink to bushes, the 
mountain sides grow bare and burned. 
The clean, hard greens and blues of the 
north turn to browns and lavenders. 
Just where the breath of the Alps meets 
the hot air rising from Verona, where 
vineyards spread their trellises up to 
the edge of the forests, and flowers 
seem uncertain whether to be tropical 
or arctic, there dwell the peasants of 
Meran, the southernmost outpost of the 
German race. 

It is a rare type, that of the men of 
Meran, sedate, almost sombre ; the town 
square, full of them, gives forth nothing 
but a quiet murmur of talk, whereas a 
few miles further south, two persons in 
conversation raise an intolerable clamor. 
Yet Meran is in the land of strong 
wine, of many romances, of Castle Tirol 
itself, from which the whole country is 
named. The people’s swarthy faces and 
luminous black eyes show traces of 
Roman, perhaps even of Etruscan, ances- 
try ; but, for all that, they remain sturdy 
German-speaking peasants. In fact, 


they have succeeded better in preserv- 
ing their local costume than the people 
of any other Tirolese district. 


It is not without significance that 
Andreas Hofer was born in the Passeier- 
thal, back of Meran. 

The men wear brown hats, high in the 
crown, wound round with yards of thin 
cord, red in the case of bachelors, green 
for married men. The jacket is brown 
with red facings, and the suspenders, 
as was said before, are wide and green. 
While at work, the men are much given 
to long white aprons, and the pipes they 
smoke are short 
and so tiny in 
the bowl that 
they cannothold 
more than a 
pinch of to- 
bacco. 

As for the 
women, their 
dress is unmis- 
takably Teuto- 
nic. 

White, puffy 
sleeves stop just 
above the elbow, 
where they are 
caught close to 
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the arm with lit- 
tle colored rib- 
bons, or elastics, 
like garters. No 
hat is worn, the 
hair is brushed 
back plainly and 
fastened in a 
knot with a long 
silver pin. A 
colored kerchief, 
passed round 
the neck, is fold- 
ed demurely 
across the bo- 
som. There is 
a long, plain 
skirt and a big 
apron. So sim- 
ple is the cos- 
tume, that it is 
really an ordeal 
to most women. 
But this very 
classic quality 
enhances real 
good looks, so 
that a passably 
pretty girl of Meran often becomes a 
raving beauty in costume. 

Still, it is well to guard against un- 
necessary disappointment ; therefore, let 
it be understood at once that Defregger 
types do not grow on every bush. The 
good painter shows us his people at 
their best; his men’s heads are always 
full of character, his women are gen- 
erally radiantly beautiful; but, in truth, 
Defregger types are no more common 
in the Tirol than real Dickens characters 
are in England. 

And yet, that man who came forward 
at St. Johann im Wald, on the way from 
Lienz to Windisch-Matrei, and kissed 
the priest’s hand, as his reverence alight- 
ed from the Stellwagen—he was a real 
Defregger, with his glowing, sunken 
eyes, high cheek-bones, and his fierce 
mustache. 

So, too, was the hostess of that inn 
in the Passeierthal, as she stood bare- 
headed in the doorway, her rounded 
arms akimbo, and a gleaming smile on 
her lips. 

Then there was that rainy day at See- 
spitz, on the Achensee, when a whole 
gallery of Defregger types walked in 
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and ordered Schnapps, to keep out the 
chill. They were game-keepers from 
the neighboring chamois preserves of 
the Duke of Coburg. Their tight-fitting 
toggery had weathered into strange 
colors, their bare knees were brown 
from exposure, and theiriron-shod shoes 
made a great clattering and scrunching 
on the stone floor. The picture was 
complete, when they laid their rifles 
aside, and sat there smoking and pound- 
ing the table, or teasing the waitress 
—even some blessed Dachshtindchen 
waddled about, looking for scraps. 

Yes, Defregger is to be found, but not 
always, not everywhere; besides, the 
people are changing—faster, I fear, than 
is generally supposed. Nor can we 
tourists avoid responsibility for much 
of this. The Tirolese are more friendly 
than the Swiss, but also more depend- 
ent; they are easier to make or mar. 
When all is said and done, it is for us 
that they are turning their old Tirol 
of the wayside inns into a new one of 
vast hotels, run by syndicates. 

At least we can approach them in the 
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right spirit, and retard the demoraliza- 
tion which follows in the track of the 
Fremdenindustrie. 

Now, the truth must out, and it may 
as well be allowed to prevail at once : 

Many Anglo-Saxon tourists — the 
English a good first, but imitative Amer- 
icans a close second—have a way of 
throwing cold water on all forms of 
spontaneous merrymaking in the Tirol, 
and elsewhere, of freezing the jubilant, 
and mayhap jocular, word upon the lip 
of Gayety. 

In the case of the English, well—it is 
a matter of temperament. Almost all 


their first advances toward conversa- 
tion, and the tender beginnings of their 
imagination, are choked in struggling 
to the surface. 

But for us, Americans, to stalk sol- 
emnly and unresponsively through a 
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land which promotes good cheer at every 
turn, means to do violence to our inborn 
expansiveness. It seems a great waste 
of time, this silent process of repres- 
sion, this stifling conquest of self, how- 
ever beautiful it may be as an experi- 
ment in psychology. 

The right way to enjoy the Tirol is to 
wear your heart on your sleeve. Then 
the country will be yours for the asking. 

To be always the first to talk, even 
without knowing the language, to start 
the jodeling, to suggest zither-playing 
and dancing at every inn, to call prompt- 
ly for refreshments—thus will your trip 
become a triumphal procession. In 
order to complete your conquest of all 
hearts, eat what there is; and never, 
on your life, turn up your nose, or ob- 
ject to smoking anywhere, on any oc- 
casion. 


Girl from Schwaz. 








The Woman's Building. 
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WOMAN’S WORK AT THE TENNESSEE CENTENNIAL 
By Anna Northend Benjamin 


HE State of Tennessee is one hun- 
dred years old, and is holding a 
birthday party in honor of the 


event. Two million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars will perhaps cover the cost 
of the fairy city erected on the outskirts 
of Nashville, where for six months the 
past and present glories, achievements, 
and resources of the State of Tennes- 
see are on exhibition to the country at 
large. 

In connection with this superb Cen- 
tennial Exposition, which represents two 
years and a half of unselfish toil by its 
promoters, the women of Tennessee 
have scored a triumph and won fresh 
laurels for the sex which they repre- 
sent. Their beautiful building at the 
exposition, complete and thoroughly 
artistic in all its details, stands an elo- 
quent witness of woman’s energy, am- 
bition, and progress. Every idea has 
been carried out so well, and all the 
departments are running so smoothly, 
as to convey to the visitor no sugges- 
tion of the immense labor involved in 
bringing the building and its exhibits 


to their present state of completion. 
It is the result of earnest, systematic 
work by an intelligent, well-organized 
body of women whose aim it has been to 
show what woman can do in domestic and 
public life, in all the arts and sciences, 
and in the great field of literature. 
Mrs. Sara Ward Conly is the architect 
of the building. Her plans were accept- 
ed without a dissenting voice, and the 
Woman’s Building was the first to rise 
on the exposition grounds. The archi- 
tecture is a very happy combination of 
the colonial and classic styles. The vis- 
itor first enters a large hall, with a 
stately stairway at the rear, which is 
divided at a spacious landing and leads 
either way to the second story. The 
wood-work is all in white and gold, 
while the walls are tinted a cool green. 
The frieze is four feet deep; graceful 
flowers are grouped over it in relief, 
the high lights being in gold and the 
flowers an ivory white. The ceiling is 
so decorated as to convey the effect of 
a mass of clouds which reflect the rays 
of the setting sun. It is believed that 
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Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman, President of Woman's Department. 


Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


these decorations have never been sur- 
passed at any exposition. The color- 
scheme, by the way, was designed by 
Mrs. Charles N. Grosvenor, vice-presi- 
dent for West Tennessee. 

On the main floor are to be found the 
charming little assembly room, where 
most of the convocations are held; the 
Georgia room, fitted up after the man- 
ner of a studio; the Chicago room, with 
walls and carpet of green, where an ex- 
lsibit of statuary and rare relics is the 
main feature ; the library room, finished 


in oak, containing books written by 
women; a model kitchen; an Oriental 
room, and the room of the president of 
the woman’s department, Mrs. Van Leer 
Kirkman, which is fitted up in a solidly 


magnificent style. On the second floor 
are the Chattanooga room, where a wide 
frieze of wild flowers and scenery from 
Lookout Mountain is of general inter- 
est; the patents room, which is decora- 
ted in green in true colonial style, and 
where the visitor is bewildered by the 
mechanical ingenuity of women; the 
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Mrs. Sara Ward Conly, Architect of Woman's Building. 


Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


red-cedar room, and the room where the 
relics of our national heroes, Jackson, 
Polk, and Johnson, are displayed. There 
are also a New York and a Mount Ver- 
non room, where a valuable collection 
of Healy and Peale portraits, famous 
swords, and relics are displayed. The 
large room over the assembly room is 
devoted to decorative and applied arts, 
but the entire building is a finer exem- 
plification of the former than any ex- 
hibits could be. 
One is struck with the air of refined 


taste which pervades the very atmos- 
phere. One steps from a room of pure 
colonial decoration and furnishing to 
one in which the most modern ideas of 
interior decoration have been carried 
out, and nothing jars, nothing seems 
out of place. And above all there can be 
no doubt in the mind of the visitor that 
it is a woman’s building from top to 
bottom ; that it was conceived and ex- 
ecuted by women and women alone, no 
matter how much display they have 
made of those accomplishments which, 
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until recent generations, have been cred- 
ited solely to men. And therefore I call 
the Woman’s Building at the Centennial 
Exposition of the State of Tennessee a 
great and unqualified success. 

We are naturally anxious to hear 
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unate in being able to place at the 
head of their movement a woman who 
has already demonstrated her ability to 
rank with the other two. 

Mrs. Van Leer Kirkman is the grand- 
daughter of the Hox. Jacob Thompson, 


Mrs. F. Pierre Drouillard, Vice-President for Tennessee. 


Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


something of the women who have been 
most instrumental in carrying out the 
work which I have just described. At 
Chicago, Mrs. Potter Palmer rose to 
the occasion ; in Atlanta, Mrs. Joseph 
Thompson won renown for herself and 
her sex ; and Nashville women are fort- 


Secretary of the Interior under Bu- 


chanan. Memphis, with the exception 
of a few years spent on the island of 
Cuba and in foreign travel, was her 
home until her marriage with Major 
Van Leer Kirkman, of Nashville. She 
now presides over “Oak Hill,” four 
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miles outside the city, which is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful places 
inthe South. Before her marriage took 
place, however, she had won countless 
social triumphs. Her beauty, wit, and 
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for a position which calls for many 
duties. 

The important post of secretary is 
filled by Miss Ada Scott Rice, a young 
woman of great energy and ability and 


Miss Ada Scott Rice, Secretary of Woman's Department, 


Photograph by Thuss, Nashville, 


truly gracious manners had made her 
an acknowledged belle of the South. 
Mrs. Kirkman has a fine, command- 
ing presence, combined with great tact 
and executive ability, and she enjoys 
general popularity. It will be seen that 
she has all the essential requirements 


a very pleasing presence. She has the 
faculty of making her work go, and of 
attending to a number of things at the 
same time without losing her presence 
of mind. AsI spent some time in the 
committee-room, I feel assured that no 
one could find a better field for the 
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Mrs. R. F. Weakly, Treasurer of. Woman's Department. 
Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


employment of this faculty. No time 
was wasted there; everything bespoke 
the bustle of great things in prepara- 
tion. The telephone-bell rang merrily 
every few minutes, keeping Miss Rice 
constantly vibrating between it and 
her desk. The chairmen of the various 
committees hurried in for their mail or 
for a few words of information, and 
business was the only topic of conver- 
sation. 

One of the gentlemen connected with 
the fair in an official capacity told me 
“that the ladies’ meetings were like 


wine, they were so exhilarating.” I can 
well believe it. I also heard it said 
that they had from the first given in- 
spiration and encouragement to the 
other workers for the exposition, illus- 
trating once more the incontrovertible 
fact that when women work and work 
with a will they carry everything before 
them. ; 

Mrs. F. Pierre Drouillard, the vice- 
president, is a handsomd woman with 
snow-white hair. She is a representa- 
tive of one of the finest families in the 
country, and is a direct descendant of 
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Mrs. F. W. Thomas, Vice-President-at-Large and Chairman of Library Committee. 
Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


General Anthony Wayne, and others 
scarcely less famous, who took part in 
the Revolutionary war. 

Mrs. F. W. Thomas, the vice-pres- 
ident at large, is the wife of Major F. 
W. Thomas, the president of the expo- 


sition. As she is a woman of strong 
literary tastes, the chairmanship of the 
library committee has very aptly been 
assigned to her also. 

No description of woman’s work at 
this centennial should go forth with- 
out special recognition of the services 


of Miss Mary Allen Thompson, the in- 
defatigable chairman of the press com- 
mittee, whose work, which consists in 
writing and sending out reports of the 
progress of the exposition to papers, 
is arduous in the extreme. She plays a 
close second—if I may be allowed the 
expression—to Miss Rice in the magni- 
tude and diversity of her work. I 
found her a charming young woman of 
much independence and originality. 

To say that a sketch of this kind is 
complete would be to give a very false 
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impression. I have so much more in 
my mind that I should like to enlarge 
and dwell upon. It seems hardly fair 
not to pay a fitting tribute to the per- 
sonality and valuable work of many 
others who have labored as hard and as 
unselfishly as those I have already men- 
tioned. The treasurer, Mrs. R. F. Weak- 


The convocations held :n the beauti- 
ful little hall which I have already men- 
tioned are among the principal features 
of the exposition during its entire term. 
Miss Conway, the well-known lecturer 
and educator, has taken charge of this 
department, so that its success has been 
assured from the first. 


Mrs. Mary Paul Maguire, Chairman of Ways and Means Committee. 
Photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


ly, should certainly come in for a large 
share of the general commendation ; 
and the work of Mrs. Mary Paul Ma- 
guire, the able chairman of the ways 
and means committee, will appeal to 
all who understand the difficulties of 


such a position. Both these ladies are 
lights in Nashville society, and actively 
engaged in patriotic and philanthropic 
movements. It is safe to say that the 
chairmen and other members of the 
board are all representative Southern 
women, and seem to have been most 
happily chosen. 


The King’s Daughters, the Daughters 
of the Revolution, the State and the 
General Federations of Women’s Clubs, 
the authors, artists, Suffragists, and 
mothers of the land will all have their 
day until October 31st, when the good- 
byes will be spoken and the women who 
have struggled so hard for success will, 
I believe, look back without a touch of 
regret upon six months of triumph for 
the cause of their sex. 

The work accomplished by this little 
band of women has been accomplished 
for women everywhere. 





THE THEATRICAL 


“REVIEW ” 


By Beaumont Fletcher 


OTHING is more indicative of the 
vitality and liveliness of the pres- 
ent dramatic awakening in Ameri- 

ca than the prevalence of satirical bur- 
lesques; though to a large body of 
pedants they indicate only decadence and 
vulgarity. Contrary to the false learning 
of these well-meaning conservatives, in- 
tense interest in local and contemporary 
affairs has characterized all the great art 
periods of the world’s history. Itis only 
now, while the American dramatist is 
steeping himself completely in national 
affairs and manners, that the American 
drama is getting to be a reality—an art- 
power to challenge the praises of the 
foreign world. Academic qualities and 
bookishness and foreign experience are 
things that commend themselves to con- 
temporary criticism more highly than 
to contemporary audiences, or to pos- 
terity critical or popular. Wisdom is 


better than knowledge ; power is better 


than repose; better than dignity is 
vitality. 

The last things of which the most 
successful burlesques 
could be accused are 
repose and dignity. 
They lack coherence 
of plot also, which is 
a grievous fault in the 
eyes of many critics, 
who do not, however, 
explain just how an 
uninterrupted and 
logical plot is to be 
found, or kept, with 
success. To say that 
these burlesques want 
continuity of action 
is no more reasonable 
than to object that a 
volume of Essays or 
Miscellany has the 
same deficiency. 
Thereare other things 
besides dictionaries 
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The annual Review is a foreign idea, 
but, thanks to assimilation, it has been 
made as thoroughly a national amuse- 
mentas the novel orthe sonnet. The stage 
has too long referred us to Paris, Lon- 
don, Vienna, and various places chiefly 
remarkable for the fact that they are 
foreign, as types of gayety. In the 
meanwhile, none-too-funereal New York 
has lain fallow for the proper cultiva- 
tion. Broadway is only now being 
apotheosized to a place in the clouds of 
tradition along with Piccadilly and some 
of the French boulevards. 

These Reviews—to use a name more 
convenient than descriptive—deserve 
all the dignity usually granted to satiri- 
cal work. They do as much practical 
good, probably, as the average satire, and 
have the additional virtue of being im- 
mensely diverting. The themes of the 
two principal Reviews offered for this 
summer’s deiectation are: first, the re- 
markable ascendancy of vaudeville ; and 
second, the social struggles of American 
nouveaux riches. 





and cyclopeedias that 
need a frequent 
change of subject. 


Willig Badboy and the Two German Comedians in ‘‘ The Whirl of the Town." 


Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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The former, which is by far the more 
novel and timely theme, is the motive of 
“The Whirl of the Town.” This is the 
fourth of those annual reviews that have 
brought the Casino back to its old 
prestige, and to its old place in the 
hearts of New Yorkers. The author of 
this year’s, as well as last year’s, Casino 
review is “Hugh Morton,” who has writ- 
ten also other works for the same stage. 
The pseudonym thinly veils the identity 
of C. M.S. McLellan, Esq., whose ele- 
gant and keen English, as editor of 
Town Topics, gave him a particular right 
to be the satirist in ordinary to the 
people of this country. His work in 
these burlesques has been so successful 
and so truly the right thing that he 
should take open credit for it. 

What little plot was needed to hold 
together ‘‘ The Whirl of the Town,” is of 
genuine cleverness and grace: In the 
new Aquarium, recently opened to 
New York, a beautiful mermaid, called 
Dimples, has been placed on exhibition. 
Willie Badboy, a rich kleptomaniac, who 
steals not “for a living” but “for his 
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health,” has been ordered by his doctors 
to have a change; that is, to steal some- 
thing he has never stolen before. He 
decides to steal the mermaid. He bribes 
the keeper to absent himself (in the 
meanwhile picking the keeper's pockets 
of the bribe), and approaches the glass 
cage of the mermaid. She wakes from 
her sleep and asks, ‘‘ What town is this?” 
On being told that it is New York she 
inquires with appalling ignorance, “Is 
there anything to see here?” To this 
the stolid Badboy answers, “No, there 
isn’t much, I suppose; but I will simply 
say that a blind man can see more here 
than a four-eyed owl can see anywhere 
else.” The mermaid is immediately 
eager to do the town. When Badboy 
expresses his doubts of her ability to 
stroll, she announces that during her 
captivity she has grown a pair of legs ; 
possibly, she says, from having been fed 
so much upon frogs’ legs. Hereupon 
the delighted Badboy breaks her cage 
open, and she comesforth, most innocent 
of debutantes. The two then indulge 


in the necessary duet, and the chorus 


A Reminiscence of ‘‘ The Geisha," 


Photograph by Byron. 
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enters inevitably. In the general 
confusion the mermaid and the 
kleptomaniac escape, and the 
scene changes to Broadway, in 
front of Weber & Fields’ Music 
Hall. 

The nonsensical extravagances 
in dialect of these two popular 
comedians are hit off with amus- 
ing exaggeration. A  newsboy 
cries an extra, announcing the 
escape of the mermaid. They 
decide that she would be a great 
feature for their “Moosic Hall,” 
on whose bill-boards Henry Irv- 
ing, Patti and others are already 
advertised as recruits to the army 
of actors going vaudevillewards. 

To the excited music-hall men 
enters Jerry Flipflaps, formerly 
a Bowery saloon-keeper, now a 
prosperous dime - museum man- 
ager, with ambitions still unsated. 

He asserts that Henry E. Abbey 

died poor in New York from try- 

ing to give the people what they 
didn’t want. He proposes to give 

them real art, and embraces those 
fellow-priests of the beautiful, 

the music-hall men. He is hunt- 

ing the mermaid, and does a dance with 
other curiosities from his staff. 

Dimples and her escort enter now, 
but she refuses all offers from the man- 
agers. Badboy proposes to show her the 
city by night, and the scene ends with 
an inecclesiastical song, “ The Tender- 
loin at Half-past Two.” 

The third scene sets the audience 
down in Forty-second street. The back 
drop, representing a view down illumi- 
nated Broadway, was an especially vivid 
bit of scene-painting. It was done by 
D. Frank Dodge, Esq. 

Upon this scene appears an imitator 
of that ubiquitous old blue-goggled 
crone of a match-seller whom every New 
York theatre-goer always sees and no 
one ever buys of. She has a burlesque 
parley with Twiggum Knitt, a Scotland 
Yard detective, who is on the trail of the 
mermaid, but, for good form’s sake, 
must wear five disguises before he makes 
the arrest. One of these disguises is a 
burlesque on Anna Held. 

Others who appear at this busy cross- 
roads are Jed Higgins, “from Pipville, 


Mr. Dan Daly. 
Photograph by Byron. 


Cattaraugus County ” (he is eager to be 
arrested in New York for deviltry, that 
he may cover his Pipville rivals with 
envy; and he*is delighted at being 
thrown out of a restaurant for fighting 
the waiters, who, when he had ordered 
“a rabbit,” had brought him “a plate of 
fried cheese”); Marky Stayer, “who goes 
to bed only once in three days” (he is a 
confirmed bettor, and offers to bet 
everyone he meets $50 to $10 that it 
will rain to-morrow, or the same odds 
that it won’t rain); a police captain of 
recent notoriety (his now “historical 
whiskers” do not lack mention); Zer- 
rence Dooley, “the driver of a night- 
hawk, whose horse is occasionally run 
over by his cab” (he charges $1 if you 
buy the horse and hansom, and $5 if you 
pay for the ride); and various typical 
Broadway figures. There is a pretty 
ballet of “night owls” and “dickey 
birds,” and, better yet, a chorus of cable- 
car gripmen. This blood-curdling num- 
ber reminds one of the gang of despera- 
does from Cripple Creek who figured 
in the same author’s “In Gay New York” 
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—reminds by its similarity in effective- 
ness and hideous beauty. 

The mermaid appears now, and accepts 
the guidance of Flipflap, who promises, 
in a rattling song, to show her all 
the sights ‘‘from the Battery to Har- 
lem.” 

The Second Act shows a very fine view 
of a tier of boxes at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, with a good-looking ar- 
ray of chorus people representing fash- 
ionables in evening dress. Instead of 
strains from “Tristan and Isolde,” or 
“Lohengrin,” one is amazed to hear 
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politan Music Hall (“formerly known 
as the Metropolitan Opera House ”). 

“We New York people,” he says, 
“have got too much on our minds. 
When night comes we want recreation 
and relief from business troubles. Your 
husband’s got a good thing here, and 
he'll make a go of it if he don’t get his 
show over the people’s heads. Keep it 
down! Keep it down!” 


After the appearance of the Scotland 
Yard detective in the disguise of a Hes- 
ter Street Polish Jew, the scene changes 
to the stage of the Opera House, where 








Miss Madge Lessing. 
Photograph by Elmer Chickering, Boston. 


“Sweet Rosie O'Grady ” sung raucous- 
ly by an unseen performer who, after 
the fashion of music-hall singers, har- 
ries the audience into joining in the 
chorus. When the song is ended the 
box-holders come out into the prome- 
nade at the front of the stage, and one 
of them gives the amazing information 
that the unseen singer was Jeen de 
Resky, who sang it “ almost as good as 
Tony Pastor.” This informant also 
voices an excuse frequently given for 
the frothiness of New York entertain- 
ments in the solemn advice he gives to 
the wife of the proprietor of the Metro- 


an annual review, “In Gay Hoboken,” is 
played, introducing, in the form of a 
Jerome K. Jerome-like burlesque on 
comic opera, allusions to the dancer 
Otero, “The Geisha,” “Rosemary,” and 
“The Girl from Paris,” with frequent 
interruptions from Badboy, who sits in 
an upper box. 

This ends with a scene in which Jerry 
Flipflap, now manager of the Metro- 
politan, and made up as Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein, is crowned King of Man- 
agers, and paid homage to by recruits 
like Edouard de Reszké, Calvé and Bern- 
hardt, and Mr. DeWolf Hopper. The 
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The Glorification of the Music Hall Manager. 


Photograph by Byron. 


music for the finale is an adaptation 
of the Pilgrim’s Chorus from “Tann- 
hiiuser,” a curious selection which has no 
excuse either in wit or reason. 
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Court Jesters Out of a Job.—From ‘A Round of Pleasure.” 


The Fourth Act represents the sum- 
mer home of Neptune, with a distant 
view of Coney Island. Neptune is in- 
consolable for the loss of his bride-elect, 
Dimples. She is descried in a steamer 
making its way to Coney Island. The 
steamer is sunk by a skilful gunshot 
from Neptune’s cannon, and passengers 
and crew come wading into his cave of 
jewels. Flipflap is among them and 
drags in a piece of the Atlantic cable, 
which he has broken off as he walked 
on the bottom of the sea. He finds at- 
tached to it a cablegram addressed to 
President McKinley. It is from Gen- 
eral Weyler, who announces that he has 
pacified Cuba, having killed everybody 
but the Cuban Army. Badboy enters 
with Dimples, who has had time to don 
a startling scarlet bathing-suit. She 
decides to rest a while before revisiting 
the delights of New York, and, after 
various more or less related musical 
numbers, the review is ended. 

Mr. McLellan is a skilful and original 
writer of lyrics. We have hardly any- 
one who writes them so fluently and in- 
telligently. Mr. Gustave Kerker, who 
wrote the music, however, has done 
much better work than this for “The 
Whirl.” The only thing commendable 
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about the present music is that it is 
strongly rhythmical and never gets in 
the way of the words. In view of his 
complete lack of originality in the pres- 
ent case, the ridicule directed cleverly 
enough toward a song much similar to 
one of his own was somewhat garish. 
The chief measure of success in 
these helter-skelter extravaganzas is 
always the personnel and personality 
of the cast. The most important fac- 
tors in the success of “The Whirl of 
the Town” are Mr. Dan Daly and Mr. 
David Warfield, both comedians of the 
first water. Mr. Daly persists in his 
ancient mannerisms, but his utter lan- 
guor and the unction of that voice dank 
with melancholy and consistently sup- 
ported upon a skeleton-like frame seems 
never to grow old. The real subtlety 
and restraint of his quiet methods are 
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of a much higher sort of art than one 
expects to find or often finds in the 
ranks of his fellow-entertainers. Mr. 
Warfield is a remarkably versatile im- 
personator. It is not too much to say 
that his Polish Jew is something never 
surpassed in impersonation for observa- 
tion and finesse. Mr. Louis Harrison 
found a good opportunity for his 
methods in the réle of Flipflap. Mr. 
Henry Norman as the chief cable-car 
brigand, and Mr. George A. Schiller as 
Jed Higgins deserve praise for charac- 
ter etchings of genuine finish. 

Miss Madge Lessing made Dimples as 
ingenuous as is consistent with pink 
tights. Vocally she has a fearful vibra- 


to, but she has an unusually amiable 
presence, and her quaint, fetching beauty 
is such that she seems to have stepped 
out of some English fairy story-book. 


The Home of Neptune.—From ‘' The Whirl of the Town.” 


Photograph by Byron. 
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The Inventor Enters in his Airship—'t A Round of Pleasure," 


Photograph 


As a Geisha girl she was particularly 
gracious. The other women of the cast 
have no claims on especial mention, 
though they went to swell the pictur- 
esqueness of the chorus, which was well 
chosen and well trained. 

The rival review was called “The 
Round of Pleasure.” Its plot resembles 
that of “The Whirl of the Town,” in the 
infrequence of its appearance, but has 
the questionable advantage of vener- 
ableness: the search of a bogus Eag- 
lish nobleman for an American heiress. 

The first act, or “round,” as it is 
called, opens at the country house of 
Welkin Ring, a rich social struggler. A 
group of golf-players describe in song 
the invasion of the Scotch upon our 
literature and sport. 

Edson Beaten, an inventor, descends 
upon the scene in his own air-ship. He 
has learned to control thought-waves as 
well as electricity, and with his magic 
current can make anyone express his 
real thoughts and desires. In a topical 


by Byron, 


song based on this idea, he alludes to 
various contemporary figures. 

This rather antiquated idea is made 
best use of in a scene at the Horse Show 
in which the old joke about the specta- 
tors being the true spectacle instead of 
the horses, is wrought into a startlingly 
effective stage-picture, representing tier 
on tier of the Madison Square Garden 
filled with horses ogling each other, 
while society, gayly caparisoned, capers 
about the ring. 

There is an ingenious “Shakespear- 
ian Festival,” in which the immortal 
bard (played by Mr. Walter Jones!!) 
and his characters are represented as 
railing at the fatal competition of vaude- 
ville. 

“The Round of Pleasure” depends 
even more than “The Whirl of the 
Town” upon its actors and producers. 
Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld provided a lib- 
retto of unusually light weight, which 
was greatly improved in general and in 
detail by Clay Greene, Esq. Mr. Lud- 
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wig Englander wrote the music. It is 
inoffensive. 

The chief credit for the brilliance of 
«A Round of Pleasure” must be given 
to Mr. Ben Teal, who “produced” it, 
to the ballet-master, Mr. Carl Marwig, 
and to the scene-painter, Mr. Ernest Al- 
bert. This trio has displayed ability 
very unusual even among spectacle pro- 
ducers. 

The last act created a positive sensa- 
tion. It is a yellow ball-room of a most 
ravishing hue with tributary tints of gold 
and terra cotta and various congenial 
half-shades, So beautifully has it been 
managed that the painter should have 
his name set upon it in his own gold. 

But the best thing about this stage- 
setting is not so much its beauty in 
detail as its unity. Every costume, 


grotesque or otherwise, and every prop- 
erty, is made to submit itself to one 
definite color-scheme, the same scheme 
that governed the scene-painter—Mr. 
Jones even smoked a yellow cigar. 
This artistic unity and complete collab- 
oration of scene-painter and costume- 
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designer is an ideal too seldom attempt- 
ed and almost never attained. It is 
here so perfectly consummated as to 
make it safe to say that no such beauti- 
ful stage-setting has ever been seen in 
this country, and rarely abroad. 

The cast of “ A Round of Pleasure ” 
included Mr. Jerome Sykes, an excellent 
comedian, and Mr. Walter Jones, who is 
one of the most gifted and versatile of 
his class. He is a remarkably original 
grotesque dancer, too, a caricaturist 
with his legs. Messrs. Gus and Max 
Rogers interpolated some screamingly 
funny German nonsense, and Mr. Rich- 
ard Carle showed his usual cleverness. 
Miss Marguerite Sylva was the chief 
among the women, though the particu- 
lar reason for her importation from 
abroad did not transpire. In a second 
“edition,” she was replaced by Miss 
Ida Brooks. Reasons for her exporta- 
tion are manifest. Miss Marie Celeste 
was much neater. Miss Babette Rod- 
ney stood out, even above a particularly 
pleasing chorus, for her sumptuous 
beauty. 


Scene in the Yellow Ball-room in ‘A Round of Pleasure.’ 


Photograph by Byron. 
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MOUNTAINEERING ON THE WESTERN COAST 
By Mae VanNorman Long 


NUMBER of years ago, on the 

A pinnacle of Mount Hood, in Wes- 

tern Oregon, 11,225 feet above the 

level of the sea, a band of sturdy men 

and fearless women organized the club 

called the Mazama Club, now world- 

renowned for the numerous feats of 

agility and endurance performed by its 
members. 

The name chosen for this club is 
surely no misnomer. Mazama isa Span- 
ish word for mountain goat, that fearless 
animal that inhabits the most rugged 
and inaccessible of mountain peaks ; 
and this aggregation of men and women, 
who have already scaled some of the 
most noted glacial slopes of the Cascades 
and Sierra Nevadas, have proven them- 
selves worthy of the name. 

The club numbers two hundred mem- 


bers, and each year some wonderful feat 
is accomplished by them in the art of 
mountain-climbing. Mr. Earl Wilbur, 
pastor of the Unitarian Church of Port- 
land, Ore., is secretary of the Maza- 
mas, and carries on an animated cor- 
respondence with similar clubs abroad, 
notably the Alpine Club, a famous organ- 
ization of mountaineers in Switzerland. 

Miss May Fuller, of Tacoma, Wash., 
an accomplished and popular young 
woman, the most intrepid among the 
women of the Mazama Club, has 
climbed Mount Rainier, reaching the 
summit after many a hard struggle over 
lava-beds, and a night spent in a crater. 

Mount Rainier, as is well known, is an 
extinct voleano. Its height is 14,444 
feet above sea level, a veritable giant. 
By many it is claimed to be as high as 
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Mount Blane, and its system of glaciers 
is more extensive. Mount St. Elias, 
Alaska, about which there is so much 
talk at present, in view of the fact that 
a foreign prince is to essay the hazard- 
ous climb to its summit, had been 
known for years as the highest peak on 
the American continent, until a party of 
Yukon gold-hunters, a few years ago, 
discovered Mount Logan, which is said 
to be at least 1,700 feet higher than the 
cone of Mount St. Elias. Mount St. Elias 
has never been scaled, on account of its 
isolation and the barriers of ice and 
snow guarding its approach, and one 
feels assured that it will be a Herculean 
task which the Italian prince will under- 
take. 

In order to be eligible for member- 
ship in the Mazama Club, one must 
have climbed at least one great cone. 
The club is not exclusive, however, and 
those outside are cordially invited to 
. make the yearly ascent under the espion- 
age of the club, being assured of a 
hearty welcome from the members, who 
exert themselves to make each outing a 
beneficial and memorable one. 

At the top of these extinct volcanoes 
there are caves in the ice, caused by the 
hot air and steam from the interior, 
which form novel bed-chambers, and 
these are hospitably placed at the dis- 
posal of the Mazama’s guests, should 
they be successful enough to reach the 
summit and pass a night there. 

Mount Hood, Mount St. Helen’s, 
Mount Jefferson, The Three Sisters, all 
inaccessible enough to a faint heart and 
lagging foot, have nevertheless been 
scaled by these hardy mountaineers. 
The outing of 1896 was taken at Crater 
Lake, in Southern Oregon, where the 
club gained fresh prestige by their dar- 
ing exploits. 

Mount Hood and Mount Shasta have 
been repeatedly climbed by tourists, the 
ascent being attended with little diffi- 
culty. Mount Hood is a very conspicu- 
ous and imposing mountain mass, on 
account of its isolation, its symmetrical 
form and heavy coating of snow and 
ice. It appears higher than it really 
is, because it can be seen from a point 
only thirty miles distant, which is but 
little above the sea level, and where the 
scenery of the Columbia River, and of 
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the basaltic region thereabout, makes 
an admirable foregroand. 

Mount Rainier, of which the aboriginal 
name is said to be Tacoma, is much less 
easy of access than either Hood or 
Shasta. It was first climbed in 1870 
by Messrs. Stevens and Van Trump, of 
Olympia, Wash. As seen from Lake 
Washington, or the southern end of 
Puget Sound, forty miles distant from 
its base, this mountain is an object 
of unsurpassed grandeur, sheathed as it 
is in gleaming ice and snow from base 
to summit. Statistics show that it is 
almost exactly the height of Mount 
Shasta, but it is much more extensively 
incrusted with snow and ice than is 
that cone. Its highest portions have 
never been visited by any skilful pho- 
tographer, which seems indeed a pity 
when one thinks of beautiful Paradise 
Park, 6,000 feet above sea-level, with its 
Camp of the Clouds and wonderful 
cloud effects, and its four hunded spec- 
imens of flowers, Paradise Glacier, 
which is in the park, and gives rise to 
Paradise River, and Sluiskui Falls, 
formed by the river flowing over a prec- 
ipice, making a charming cascade. 

Surely these great snow-covered vol- 
cano peaks on the Pacific coast are the 
greatest objects of scenic interest our 
country presents. They compare favor- 
ably with the lofty cones of Mexico and 
South America, and are fully as pictu- 
resque as anything the Alps can boast. 
The cones of South America all rise 
from very high bases, and the snow- 
covered portions seem slight in extent, 
when compared with the long expanse 
of uncovered rocky slope. 

When the Mazama Club has accom- 
plished its long-cherished design to 
ascend to the top of Mount Rainier, and 
the scientific expedition from San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle reach the pinnacle 
of Mount St. Elias—an undertaking 
which John Muir, the veteran mountain- 
climber, after whom the Muir Glacier 
was named, declined—then indeed will 
the people of the western coast have 
cause to feel proud, not only of the 
beauty and grandeur of the towering 
peaks of the Cascades and Sierra Ne- 
vadas, but of the intrepidity, strength, 
and intelligence of the men and women 
who claim these shores as their home. 

















The Padre’s Treasury. 


See ‘‘ The Story of a Mexican Jar.” 





THE STORY OF 
By Robert 


HAT- 

EVER 

may be said 

ofthe sloth, 

ignorance, 

sensuality, 

and gen- 

eral deca- 

dence of 

the present 

clergy of 

the Romish 

Church in Mexico, and much can be 

said, with truth, to their discredit, they 

will still serve as a somewhat sombre 

background against which lustrously 

shine the learning, piety, devotion, hero- 

ism, and even martyrdom of those ear- 

lier sons of the Church, who came to 

this “New Spain” with Cortez during 

his conquest of Mexico, and for a pe- 
riod thereafter. 

Devoted followers were they of the 
life and teachings of Ignatius Loyola, 
counting, in the spread of the tenets of 
their church, fatigue, and danger, suf- 
fering and death itself, even if the latter 
was ushered in through savage tortures, 
as a privilege to be coveted. 

None of that glorious band were more 
devoted, earnest, and untiring than the 
humble priest, Padre Sanchez, who 
reached the City of Mexico from Spain 
in the last days of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and was immediately thereafter 
assigned to duty by his superiors in 
that distant and almost inaccessible re- 
gion now included within the State of 
Sonora, Mexico, and the Territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico in the United 
States. 

To reach this region it was necessary 
for him, in order to avoid crossing the 
great Sierra Madre, to traverse the dis- 
tance from the City of Mexico north- 
ward to what is now El Paso, Texas, 
thence bearing to the left and following 
the general line of to-day’s Southern 
Pacific Railway until the point known 
as Tucson was reached, and thence, 
bearing still to the left in a southerly 
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direction ; until, after one hundred and 
thirty days of hardship, toil, and dan- 
ger, the padre reached the site of the 
present city of Ures, long the capital 
of Sonora. Here, noting the beauty and 
fertility of the well-watered valley, which 
has since become the granary of So- 
nora and where is produced that most 
delicious of its family, the Sonora 
orange, he halted at the little pueblo ; 
and finally, at the earnest solicitation 
of its people, he took up his residence 
and there founded and built the present 
church. But the life of the good priest 
was not one of quiet and ease. On the 
contrary, it was one of severest labor, 
of constant journeyings to and from 
the different outposts to the east and 
north of Ures, where the silver and 
gold lay hid in the spurs of the Sierra 
Madre, and where the Spaniard, ever 
eager in the search, had established 
little settlements and, by various in- 
ducements, from the promise of money 
to the application of the lash, induced 
the native Mexican, for the enrichment 
of the Spaniard, to burrow in the dark 
hillsides in search of the precious metals. 
Here was work to do, and at many of 
these points the padre, from time to 
time, established mission stations. 
Among the articles of furniture which 
the padre - purchased before leaving 
Spain, and which accompanied him on 
his long journey, was a curiously glazed 
jar with figures of impossible beasts 
and birds painted thereon in glaring 
yellows. A row of lions’ heads also 
enriched the jar—very horrible they 
were to look at, although perhaps de- 
signed to represent the Lion of Castile. 
The worthy padre, however, purchased 
the jar with no view to its artistic merit, 
but for very practical ends. He caused 
the mouth of the jar to be fitted with 
an iron lid and a lock of intricate work- 
manship ; for the jar was to serve the 
purpose of a treasure-chest in which 
the padre might transport and, if occa- 
sion required, bury the moneys of the 
church, collected by him from the 
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heathen to whom he was going. The 
row of lions’ heads, being pierced, 
would allow the passage of a rawhide 
thong, and could thus be strapped se- 
curely upon the back of the burro or 
mule and transported in safety. 

But the lock itself was a great com- 
fort to the prudent. padre, for, he re- 
flected, while the simple people to whom 
he was going might not be able to with- 
stand the temptation to pilfer a little if 
the jar were open, they could not by 
any possibility discover the ways of this 
lock, and so his treasure was sccure. 
That anyone would break the jar in 
order to get at its contents—well, that 
idea never entered the head of the 
simple-minded padre. 

The natural gateway into the State 
of Sonora coming from the north is the 
Nacozari Pass. This “pass ” is a cafion 
fourteen miles in length whose rocky 
and precipitous sides for twelve miles 
of its length rise from one hundred to 
three hundred and fifty feet above the 
little stream which flows through it its 
entire length ; but about midway in the 
canon the rocky walls draw _ back 


from the stream and gradually melt 


into the foot-hills, leaving a narrow 
valley about two miles long, fronting 
which, and towering twelve hundred 
feet above the bed of the creek, old 
Nacozari Mountain looks down upon 
and takes notes of the happenings in 


the little valley. At this spot, where 
the cafion broadened into the valley, 
stood the little pueblo of Nacozari. Its 
houses clung upon the sides of the foot- 
hills or were clustered upon the little 
mesas which here and there jut out into 
the valley; for every square rood of 
land to which water could be brought 
was reserved for the growing of the 
fruits and grain necessary for the sub- 
sistence of the people. Here the padre 
established his most northerly mission 
and a little church was erected, where 
the people were instructed not only in 
spiritual matters, but in the culture of 
various grains and vegetables, the “ mis- 
sion grape,” apricots, and other fruits, 
all of which soon grew in great profusion 
in the well-watered garden into which 
the little valley was converted. Thus, 
for many years, the gentle padre divid- 
ed his time between the pueblo and the 
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town of Ures, where he resided, com- 
forted by the companionship of a 
brother, who, attracted by the priest’s 
glowing accounts of the fertility and 
beauty of the valley of the Sonora River, 
had also braved the dangers of sea and 
land and had settled near the residence 
of the padre at Ures. 

He made periodical visits to the mis- 
sions at Oposura Jicorri, Cumpas, Ojo 
del Agua, and Nacozari. On each of 
these trips he really took his life in his 
hand, for the savage Apache swarmed 
over the whole country and travelling 
was exceedingly dangerous. But though 
fully aware of the danger he incurred, 
the padre, resolute in the performance 
of his duty, disregarding both the dan- 
ger and the warnings of his friends, 
continued his work. The end came in 
the autumn of 1720, when the padre 
and the Mexican boy who accompanied 
him, hot, tired, and thirsty with the 
journey of twenty miles across the plain 
from the Ojo del Agua to the mouth of 
the Nacozari Pass, had stopped to 
drink and refresh themselves and their 
animals in the clear waters of the little 
stream, at the point where it disappeared 
from view to gush forth again, after its 
twenty miles’ underground journey, at 
the Ojo del Agua. Here the silence of 
the autumn afternoon was rudely brok- 
en by the unearthly war-whoop of the 
Apache, and an arrow, sped by a savage 
hand, let out the life-blood of Padre 
Sanchez. .The Mexican boy, more alert 
and active, escaped and bore the sor- 
rowful tidings to the little village in the 
canon above ; and when, later, some vil- 
lagers with a party of soldiers stationed 
there cautiously ventured down the 
cafion they found the good padre, 
frightfully mutilated and dead. Borne 
back to the village with tender 
hands, he was buried by his people in 
front of the altar of the little church 
that faced the plaza of the town; that 
church, whose every sun-dried brick 
had cost the poor padre many prayers 
and tears and much labor and sacrifice, 
for the people were very, very poor ; the 
place perhaps, of all others, however, 
where this hero and martyr of the 
Church would have chosen to be laid to 
await the call of the archangel. 

And there he slumbered while the 
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prowling Apache rendered life more 
and more insecure to the inhabitants of 
the district, and family after family and 
community after community fell vic- 
tims to his wolfish desire for blood. 
When, in 1740, the troops were with- 
drawn from that part of Sonora, the 
end came quickly. Nacozari was laid 
waste, its dwellings and church were 
ruins, its gardens, trampled and de- 
stroyed, returned to their native wild- 
ness and a struggling vine or tree of 
pomegranate, fig, or apricot were the only 
reminders of what had been a peaceful 
community, save the ruined buildings. 
Then, in 1879, certain residents of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, with the 
desire for gold stirred within them by 
glowing reports from a venturesome 
prospector, sought the partly worked 
and abandoned mines of the district. 
These adventurous spirits found the 
scattered ruins sheltering outlaws of 
many nations ; for, hidden away as it 
was in this cafion of the Sierras, about 
one hundred miles from the Arizona 
line, it was an ideal rendezvous for fugi- 
tives from the justice of both Mexico 
and the United States, and contraband- 
ists, horse thieves, and murderers fra- 
ternized in the very church in which the 
padre was wont to teach. Into this 
thieves’ paradise, and as a most disturb- 
ing element, came these restless spirits. 
Soon gangs of men were at work locat- 
ing the old mines of the Spaniards, 
mills were going up for the treatment 
of the ores, the little plaza was convert- 
ed into an ore-dump, and the site of the 
old church furnished room for the 
house of the superintendent. In re- 
moving the ruins of the old altar, and 
digging the foundation, they disturbed 
and brought to light the bones of the 
old padre, whose skull for a long time 
after oceupied a place on one of the 
dusty shelves in the assay office at the 
works and probably there remains to 
this day. 

Now, the death of the padre caused 
deep sorrow to the brother and his fam- 
ily, and although the calamity had been 
long looked for as something likely to 
occur on any of the padre’s trips, dur- 
ing the thirty years of his ministry, still 
when the expected had occurred, their 
loss was as deeply felt as though en- 
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tirely unexpected. But the practical 
affairs of life engross us, and the layman 
brother entered upon the succession of 
the priest ; and thus into the possession 
of Antonio passed our jar, which was 
made to be used as a safe-deposit box, 
although perhaps not often called upon 
to serve that purpose. It had been a 
cherished treasure of the good priest as 
one of the few remaining things that 
connected him with the sunny Spain of 
his birth, and prized it was also by An- 
tonio Sanchez, into whose possession 
the jar passed at the priest’s death. 
This brother had followed the custom 
of his countrymen and married a Mexi- 
can woman of the neighborhood, and 
was now the father of a large family ; 
who, growing up, dispersed and settled © 
down upon lands in different parts of 
the valley of the Sonora River, and pros- 
pered, after the manner of that coun- 
try, with flocks and herds to supply 
them with meat and raiment and suffi- 
cient stores of corn and beans for their 
consumption, not omitting plenty of 
chile to season it withal, and therewith 
were wisely content. 

In 1884 a representative of the com- 
pany formed, by these restless men of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, to carry 
on the mining and milling of ores at 
Nacozari was in the town of Oposura, 
which had become the “ county town ” 
of the district, attending to some legal 
matters connected with titles to the 
various properties which the company 
were acquiring. His guide and guard 
from Tombstone, Ariz., two hundred 
and thirty miles distant, was one Jesus 
Campa, who, in the intimacy born of 
common dangers shared, and the occu- 
pancy of the same blankets for many 
nights with the skies for a canopy, had 
confided to this companion his little 
history—his life while he was in the 
Mexican army, his marriage to the 
daughter of Pedro Sanchez, his chil- 
dren, and the various affairs of his sim- 
ple, narrow life; how his father-in-law 
was very rich, with the richness charac- 
teristic of the country, consisting in the 
ownership of much land and many cat- 
tle (for the produce of neither of which, 
let it be said, was there any market), 
though by the grandiloquent Campa 
the square leagues of land, and the 
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thousands of cattle and hundreds of 
burros and mules possessed by father- 
in-law Pedro Sanchez, lost nothing in 
number by telling. Yet, Campa ad- 
mitted, there was one small cloud which 
shadowed the otherwise cloudless life 
of Pedro Sanchez. His companion was 
to know that his, Campa’s, wife had six 
sisters and four brothers; and so he 
would understand that, at certain times, 
actual cash was needed, especially when 
one of these sisters came to get married ; 
yet, could one believe it, that same peso 
was difficult to come at in that part of 
the country, yet why it should be so, 
when the mountains were filled with 
the ores of gold and silver of such as- 
tonishing richness as could not be com- 
prehended by the American mind, and 
were to be had almost for the stretching 
out of the hand, yet—the good God 
alone could explain it—father-in-law 
Sanchez had actually been in need of 
cash, and, upon one of these occasions, 
a few hundred dollars had been bor- 
rowed of a certain Spaniard living in 
Oposura, at the modest interest of four 
per cent. a month; and, although the 
industrious father-in-law had made ev- 
ery possible effort, still he had not been 
able to keep the interest paid up and 
the amount was now several times as 
much as the sum originally borrowed ; 
and now, if he were not paid soon, the 
Spaniard would swoop down upon the 
aforesaid lands and cattle and take them 
unto himself, for buyers there were 
none. This, the sorrow of Pedro San- 
chez’s life, so confided to the company’s 
representative by Campa, was subse- 
quently verified by Sanchez himself, at 
whose house, there being no hotel in 
the village, the American made _ his 
home on this and several subsequent 
visits. This member of the Sanchez 
family, a great grandson of the Sanchez 
who came into possession of our jar on 
the death of the padre, had inherited 
the characteristics of his ancestors and 
was an honest, hard-working, and con- 
scientious man, the father of fifteen 
children, eleven of whom were living 
when the American came to know the 
family and came also to be a sharer in 
the fear which overshadowed the fam- 
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ily ; for under a cruel law of the coun- 
try, if there was not sufficient property 
to pay the debt, old Pedro Sanchez, 
then seventy-four years of age, would 
become a peon of the Spaniard, and not 
he alone but his family as well. The 
late slavery of the South was freedom 
compared with peonage in Mexico, and 
it was no wonder that Sanchez shud- 
dered when he thought of his family, 
particularly his daughters, coming un- 
der power of this Spaniard. Therefore, 
when the American arranged on behalf 
of his company to pay off the Spaniard, 
take an assignment of the debt and 
permit Sanchez to repay the sum ad- 
vanced, by utilizing his burros and 
mules in “ packing” ore from mines to 
mill and transporting flour and beans 
from Ures to the company’s store at 
Nacozari, he was hailed as a deliverer 
and made for himself firm friends of all 
the Sanchez family. 

And thereafter, in the year 1886, and 
when the debt had been entirely worked 
out and cancelled, as the American, with 
Campa still as guard, in the first hours 
after midnight was silently making 
ready for departure, the roads being 
dangerous to travel by day, Pedro San- 
chez came to the corral in the darkness 
bearing a burden in his arms, and ad- 
dressed the American thus: “ Friend, 
my life draws to aclose ; that I shall be 
able to leave a competence to my chil- 
dren, that I am saved from disgrace 
and they from worse, is thy doing. 
Take, then, this precious heirloom, 
treasured for generations in my family ; 
it is my wish and theirs also, for hast 
thou not saved us from dishonor?” 
And he deposited our jar in the Ameri- 
can’s arms. 

So the jar, again on the back of a 
burro, began its wanderings, which, 
however, this time took it to a far dis- 
tant city in the United States, where for 
ten years it occupied a prominent place 
in the library of the American ; and 
finally, when its story became known to 
the head of a great museum in a neigh- 
boring city, it was thought worthy of 
an honorable place therein, and there it 
may be seen by any reader of this, its 
true story. 


See editorial note, page 223. 





A MODERN GOD 
By H. W. Phillips 


ALKING down Broad- 
way the other night, 
I heard my name 
called. On turning 
around I saw a tall, 
bronzed - faced man 
advancing eagerly 
toward me, with out- 
stretched hand. 

“Don’t you re- 
member me, Mr. Da- 
vis?” he said. “I 

am Jack Bennet.” 
* Why, Jack! how 
are you?” and I 
shook hands with him 
heartily. He was a street fakir that had 
sold some little patents of mine when I 
first started out. “ Well, you’re looking 
in great form—where have you been ?” 

“Say, Mr. Davis, I’ve got a great talk 
to give you—have you been to dinner? 
No? Well, come over to Delmonico’s 
with me and eat—oh, I’ve got the price 
of plenty more !—and I'll spin you a 
yarn that'll make your hair curl.” 

I accepted the invitation, and we had 
a good dinner. 

With the coffee, Jack started his story. 
“To start at the beginning,” said he, “I 
was born on a Montana ranch thirty-six 
years ago. I knocked around out West 
until I was twenty odd, and then came 
East with a drove of horses. Went flat 
broke in New York inside of six months, 
and finally drifted into street faking. 
I was always quick-witted, and ‘tended 
strictly to business, and you'd be sur- 
prised to know how much I had 
‘cached ’ away at the end of five years. 
But I used to get fearful restless some- 
times. I’d punched cows too long to 
ever rest easy in a city. 

“Well, the last lot of stuff I had to 
work off was books. Among these books 
was a story about Africa—an explora- 
tion story. It took right hold of my 
fancy. At the same time, another thing 
came into my head. There was an old 
inventor in the house where I lived, that 
had got up a great talking-machine— 


not a phonograph, but it worked on vi- 
brations, somehow—I can’t explain it to 
you, but I can show you one. Vibra- 
tions and truck of that kind are too high 
for me. 

“Say, it was a dandy, though. When 
you pressed the button, your voice would 
come back to you as real and strong as 
four aces in a jack-pot. The old gent 
was full of electrical schemes. 

“ Now, here’s what the result of the 
book and the old gent’s patents was: 
I thought, ‘Why not fix up an idol with 
modern inventions, take along some out- 
side issues that would make a medicine- 
man of me, and work a big fake in Africa?’ 
I had money enough saved to finance 
the scheme, and—well, in less than five 
months Id started. When a thing 
strikes my fancy, I put her right through. 
Besides, I was dead tired of standing 
on a curbstone, and wanted to see a 
little excitement. 

“I bought my idol at a Japanese 
store ; and, honest, I was afraid to look 
at him at night. He stood five foot 
high, and—Holy Smoke !—he had a face 
on him that would telescope a freight 
train. 

“Inside of him was the talking-ma- 
chine, all fixed nice by the old gent. 
Also, two small electric lights behind 
his red glass eyes. It would make the 
hair stand up on a fur coat to see 
‘Mumbo Jumbo’ with his eyes turned 
on. Then he had a small magic-lantern 
in his head. The image came out 
through his top-knot. 

“So that the natives wouldn’t get 
familiar with him, there was an appa- 
ratus to give anyone a beauty of a shock 
when I felt like it. All the buttons 
that worked him were hid away—some 
under his toes, some on his coat-buttons, 
and so on—where they were handy to 
get at, but an outsider wouldn’t tumble. 
I tell you I put in some hard thinking 
about my outfit. 

“The old gent made me a dynamo to 
work by hand. It only weighed fifteen 
pounds, but it was acorker. Then, of 
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course, I had to have some storage bat- 
teries. The old man saw me through 
in everything of that kind. 

“For myself, I took along some lumi- 
nous paint, a twenty-five pound box of 
what the manufacturer said was a little 
bit the most all-fired knock-out of any 
explosive that ever was invented—and 
I'll write him a testimonial if he needs 
it—two big bottles of cocaine and 
chloroform, Seidlitz powders and other 
truck, and a small kinetoscope arrange- 
ment that wasn’t any larger than a hat- 
box. 

“T landed at Boma, near the mouth 
of the Congo, with all my plunder safe 
and sound, and then I spent a couple 
of weeks looking around. 

“You see, I had to have a pardner in 
this business—somebody that knew the 
country and the language, a man of 
nerve, and, more than all, a true man, 
the sort of a chap that would never 
go back on you. Of course, those sim- 
ple-minded niggers wouldn’t have done 
a thing to me if Id made a slip! 
Umpee! But I didn’t slip. 

“ Every caravan has a medicine-man 
with them. ‘Magana,’ they call him. 
He’s the guide and the doctor, and he 


gets up spells and works magic, and 
kinder raises blazes generally. 

“Well, it was one of those fellows 
that I wanted to tie to if I could get the 


right one. They’ve all lived in the in- 
terior and they know the people. They 
have a big pull and they’re onto the 
places where there’s good money to be 
made. 

“One morning I run across Abraham 
Lincoln, and I knew he was the man 
for me as soon as I laid eyeson him. His 
name wasn’t Abraham Lincoln by a 
blame sight, but I couldn’t remember it, 
so I christened him after old Abe. 

“He looked the part to a crowded 
house. He was larger and broader and 
bonier and uglier than Lincoln ever 
dared to be. He stood six foot six on 
the soles of his own feet, was about a 
yard wide, and as for his phiz——well, he 
and ‘Mumbo Jumbo’ looked like broth- 
ers. But I took a shine to him. His 
eyes were honest, and he walked like a 
man who wasn’t afraid of anything on 
earth—which was quite right. He wasn’t. 

“T got hold of Abe and we talked it 
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over. He was with me from the go-in. 
He knew where there was a king with 
ivory by the hundredweight, and while 
the king was a leery old duck and his 
men bad men from Hardtown if they 
were against you, Abe said they were as 
superstitious as Dagos, and a good 
crowd if you rubbed them right. 

“That was just what I was looking 
for, and Abe and I shook hands on the 
bargain. 

“IT bought a camel and we pulled 
our freight with the first caravan that 
headed to our point of the compass. 


“We had a rocky old trip. Only 
three drinks of decent water in four 
days, at one stage of the game. It was 
everlasting hot and dry even for that 
country. On the fifth week we quit the 
caravan and struck across country for 
ourselves. For ten more days we sucked 
warm mud through a handkerchief— 
that’s all there was in the water holes— 
and I suffered, you bet. At last, when 
we made a stop, Abe said we must take 
a long rest, because the next day we had 
to push on through Yomba Pass. 

*** What's Yomba Pass, Abe ?’ I asked 
him. 

«You'll see when we get there,’ he 
said, looking pretty grim. ‘ Rest all you 
can and drink all you can.’ So I swilled 
that dirty warm stuff and took it easy. 

“We started early in the morning. 
By ten o’clock it was almost too hot to 
live. At noon we came up to the moun- 
tain range. Abe pointed to a little slit 
in the side. ‘Yomba Pass,’ he said. 

“Yes! It was Yomba Pass! But I 
didn’t know what that meant then. 

“We were pretty nearly done by 
thirst and heat before we got there— 
Holy Angels!—Yomba! All else was 
child’s play. 

“Just imagine for yourself. It was a 
long narrow trough right through the 
mountains, all glittering white rock, 
thousands of feet high in places, so 
dazzling white that it burned your eyes 
out to look at it. Underneath was a 
sort of fleecy white dust that came up 
in clouds when you trod on it--the kind 
of dust that got into your eyes, into 
your mouth, nose, everywhere—that 
filled the air so you had to struggle for 
breath. And heat! Say!! There was 
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heat. It came glancing off the sides of 
the horrible white rocks—it came 
straight down from above—it came 
burning up in those clouds of dust— 
you could fairly clutch it in your hand— 
it was everywhere. 

“Tt hammered and banged and clawed 
at you until the rocks waved like the 
ocean. 

“And there was not a sound, not a 
breath of air, not a thing moving. 

“Nothing anywhere but whiteness 
and heat, and us two poor devils and the 
camel making blue shadows on the white 
dust. 

“Well, sir; half an hour of Yomba 
Pass and I had wheels. Olid Abe was 
staggering and reeling ahead of me, and 
I was traveling on all fours as much as 
on two feet. Every once in a while I'd 
hear a voice that I'd heard somewhere 
before, a cracked, raspy sort of a voice, 
singing and cursing and yelling all 
sorts of nonsense, and then it came to 
me finally that it was my own voice, and 
that seemed a great joke. I laughed 
and laughed and then didn’t know any- 
thing for a while. 

“When I came to I was on the camel. 
Old Abe had swung me up there and 
tied me on—mind you, I weigh one hun- 
dred and ninety when I’m in poor flesh. 
That'll give you something of an idea of 
what kind of muscle was on Abe’s bones. 
And then we went on like a tread-mill. 
I watched Abe plunging through the 
dust, looked at those white rocks, and 
listened to that infernal silence, until I 
could stand the punishment no longer. 
My swollen tongue filled my mouth. I 
tried to call to Abe, but could not. I 
yanked my gun and put the muzzle to 
my head. Even that was hot. 

“Three times’ more I called to my 
companion and the last time he heard 
me. He turned his face around—Lord ! 
such a face! It was gray now instead of 
black. His eyes were swelled, almost 
shut, and thin streams of blood trickled 
down from his cracked lips. 

“Abe, I sort of breathed, ‘Good- 
by! Pm done.’ 

“He raised his hand to stop me, and 
stood there, rocking on his heels, trying 
to think what it was he was thinking 
about. ‘Boss,’ he whispered, ‘Be a man! 
Only a little while, and then—water !’ 
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“His courage shamed me. I shoved 
the gun back into the holster and waved 
my hand weakly to him.. He tried to 
smile to encourage me. That was the 
awfullest smile that ever tore a human 
face in two. It looked like an accident 
to a balloon. You couldn't tell where 
it began or left off. 

“ After that I went screaming, roaring 
crazy, and cursed and ripped and swore 
until the light went out again. 

“ When. I came out of this fit, I was 
so weak I could hardly sit up. On 
looking around, I saw a big yellow ani- 
mal staggering along a little ahead of 
us and about three rods off to our left. 
Well, I'd been seeing things all day, and 
at first I thought it was the bugs in 
my head again, but, on watching it for 
a while, I saw it was a sure-enough lion. 
There wasn’t any harm in him though; 
he was just as sick as we were. His big, 
hairy head was wagging on his neck, and 
his hind legs splayed out like a new- 
born ealf’s. While I was watching him, 
he tumbled over withagroan. He tried 
to get up, but couldn’t make it. The 
dust puffed up, and there he lay. 

“The noise had caught Abe’s ear. 
He turned and looked at the struggling 
brute stupidly. And then another fine 
joke came into my head—Oh, I tell 
you, I was a regular humorist that day. 

“«Pick him up, Abe,’ I says. ‘ Give 
the poor cuss a chance!’ 

“And, durn my skin, if that black 
giant, having all the wits fried out of 
his head, and nothing but his brute 
strength left, didn’t go over and set Mr. 
Lion on his pins again ! 

“So the four of us—Christmas! we 
were a great quartette !—me and Abe, 
and the camel and the lion—the other 
three doing a reel, and me sometimes 
luny and sometimes suffering all the tor- 
ments of Hell—went on our drunken 
way again, until finally, as I looked, 
those devilish white walls shot up into 
the air, twisting and turning, Abe and 
the camel and the lion all ran into one 
blot ; and when I opened my eyes again 
Abe was bending over me, forcing a wet 
rag into my mouth, and to my ears 
came the splash and roar of blessed, 
blessed water. 

“We were on the banks of a good- 
sized river, that shot over a precipice 
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about a quarter of a mile down stream. 
Abe dug holes in the sand down to 
the water, and we soaked ourselves— 
we had to do that before we drank 
much. I just bit the water when Abe 
finally let me drink. We had a great 
sleep that night. 


“ The next morning we unpacked the 
idol, and carried him down into a cave 
in the face of the precipice that the 
river plunged over. Abe knew the place 
as well as I know New York City. 

“You see, it was a part of our plan 
for me to go into a pipe-dream, and tell 
the old king where the idol was to be 
found. That was to get rid of any idea 
they might have that we had cooked 
things up. 

“Going down with the idol, the en- 
terprise near came to a finish, for, being 
pretty limp in the knees, and as the 
climbing was something fierce, I missed 
my footing, and me and the idol went 
over the side. Old Abe grabbed for me, 
and caught the sash I wore—and there I 
hung: nothing but air under me for a 
thousand feet. I tell you, when I looked 
down I got homesick. 

“Abe made one remark. ‘Don’t drop 
Mumbo Jumbo, boss!’ says he, and if 
he’d let go of me the next minute, I 
couldn’t help but laugh. 

“Abe worked his way out to a point 
of rock where he could get a purchase— 
the muscles standing out like tree roots 
on his big black arms. Still it was an 
effort, even for Abe—there was nigh 
onto three hundred pounds dangling in 
the air—and the drops of sweat came 
sparkling down from his face like a small 
rain storm. I could see them come 
curving down, and then flash past me, 
to go—Ow! it made my stomach walk 
up into my chest to think where they 
went to. 

“ Well, Abraham landed us all right, 
and we got the idol into the cave. 

“There we fixed everything O. K. 
Abe made a speech of welcome, in his 
most powerful tones, into the talking- 
machine, and the idol coughed her up 
again as slick as a pie. Of course, I 
couldn’t understand it, as it was in the 
native language, but it sounded darn 
good. I looked after the electrical fix- 
ings, charged the storage batteries, and 
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then carried the dynamo back, and we 
loaded up and pulled out for Deeitcho’s 
country. 

“Old man Deeitcho was a suspicious 
old cuss. We played around there for 
a week—I chloroforming his subjects 
and working off my old gags, and Abe 
doing his tricks—before we could get 
him interested in the idol. Say, do you 
know, that after all the planning, I think 
the thing that really took the old man 
the most was my doing a clog step and 
playing a mouth-organ accompaniment! 
Of course, the other business set him 
thinking and threw a scare into him, 
but that clog and mouth-organ kinder 
hit him where he lived. He could un- 
derstand that. 

“The way that we got out of my not 
being able to speak the language was 
for Abe to tell them that I was too 
much of a medicine man to talk to 
common people. We had the wool 
standing up on everybody but old Deeit- 
cho, and they believed it right away. 

“ At last I went into a trance, and Abe 
translated it. I gave good clear direc- 
tions. The king sent a squad of men 
off, and they were back with Mumbo 
Jumbo in no time. 

“North of Deeitcho’s kraal was a 
temple cut out of the solid rock. It 
was beautiful, all carved and decorated, 
with big columns in front. The temple 
itself went deep into the mountain. In 
front of this temple was a statue of a 
man with a bull’s head. He had three 
pairs of arms and an eye in the middle 
of his forehead. 

“These things must have been done 
by people before Deeitcho’s time. His 
niggers never could have done it. Still 
they worshipped our friend with the 
bull’s head, whom I: called H’Albert 
H’Edward, after the Prince of Wales— 
Johnny Bull, you know-- God syve the 
Queen ! 

“We sat Mumbo up facing the other 
god, and built our shanty close behind 
him, where the dynamo would be handy 
and we could do our work easily. 

“That night our trial came. I had 
my plans all laid for a good stage set- 
ting, and still it was simple. I wasn’t 
taking chances on making the thing too 
good. 

“As the sun went down behind the 
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mountain, the last rays came over the 
temple square on Mumbo. 

“ Between H’Albert H’Edward and 
Mumbo was the king, seated on a sort 
of throne, with four thousand of his 
warriors drawn up in line, all armed 
with big spears, and with shields across 
their breasts. They made a fine show, 
all big, strapping, up-standing men, 
black as your hat. 

“‘Tord!’ I thought, ‘if anything 
goes wrong!’ That made my knees 
loose, so I thought of something else. 

“ Abe and I were dressed out of sight. 
We had long white robes, with red tur- 
bans and sashes. I stand six foot one, 
and Abe was a head taller than me, so 
we held our end up for size all right. 
Between us was Mumbo. We had him 
mounted on a pedestal of rock. 

“ As the sun went down all was still 
asdeath. All those people so quiet, and 
Mumbo and H’Edward and the red light 
and what I was here for and all that, 
got on my nerves and a shiver went 
down my spine. I whispered to Abe, 


without turning my head, to throw his 
hands straight up into the air when I 
gave him the word, and to howl as soon 


as he heard me begin. 

“Well, up went our hands and there 
we stood. Then there was a hitch—I 
couldn’t think of a thing to say—stage- 
fright — when all of a sudden there 
popped into my head an old ranch song, 
‘I’m Only a Poor Cow-boy and I Know 
I’ve Done Wrong,’ and I let ’em have it 
as hard as I could. 

“Well, it’s a sort of God-forsaken 
tune, anyhow, and the way Abe sec- 
onded it, with the most blood-curdling 
yelling and screeching, started the cold 
sweat out on me. Say, if I had had a 
chance I’d have run. It was just like 
when I was a kid and used to tell ghost 
stories until I scared myself to death. 
The feeling only lasted for a few min- 
utes, but for that time I was a badly- 
rattled man. 

“There was one thing, though. We'd 
put a crimp into our audience that Jack 
Frost himself couldn’t take out. They 
were almost too scared to breathe, and 
their rows of white eyes stood out like 
brass tacks in a chair back. They'd 
never heard anything like that before. 

“Then I pressed the button, as the 
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last bit of the sun vanished, and turned 
Mumbo’s red eyes on. A groan went 
up from the crowd. I'd got my nerve 
back, so we gave them another verse of 
the ‘Poor Cow-boy,’ and then came dead 
stillness again. 

“T pressed the button of the talking 
machine, and Abe and I ran ahead ten 
feet and flung ourselves face down in 
the sand. This wasthetime! I chewed 
my fingers nearly off before the machine 
started. You know how long a few sec- 
onds is in such a case. And then old 
Mumbo boomed out some remarks, and 
I heard a sob go up from the niggers. 
When he had finished they answered him 
in chorus. He spoke again, and down 
they went on their faces, staying there 
for about three minutes. Then one 
word came from the idol and they all 
rose, shouting and throwing up their 
spears. 

“<«Better turn him off, Boss,’ whis- 
pered Abe to me. I'd been so interested 
that I’'d forgotten what I was there for. 
We didn’t care to have old Mumbo re- 
peat himself, so we arose with much dig- 
nity and speed, and I shut him down. 

“ After this we owned the place, al- 
ways excepting Deeitcho. He couldn’t 
get on to our curves, to be sure, but 
neither could we quite bring him into 
camp. He used us white at first, but 
finally he came into the ring against us 
right out and out. Which, strange to 
say, was the best piece of luck in the 
whole business, and this is the way that 
came : 

“We had stayed around Deeitcho’s 
kraal for about six months after the 
first night of Mumbo Jumbo. During 
this time we worked all kinds of mira- 
cles. We gave magic-lantern exhibi- 
tions by building a smudge in front of 
Mumbo and then using the smoke for a 
screen. We showed them the kineto- 
scope—which paralyzed them. I used 
cocaine and cut out thorns painlessly. 
Put them to sleep with chloroform. 
Gave them electric shocks—also gave 
thetmall kinds of good advice from 
Mumbo. T taught them how to work 
iron better than they did. Gave them 
lessons in farming—Oh, it would take 
too long to tell you all of it. 

“This, of course, made us solid with 
the populace, too solid in fact, because . 
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they refused to pay any attention to 
Deeitcho and the old man got jealous 
and ugly. Now the king had the ivory 
we wanted, and while fame was very 
pleasant, we had come for something 
more substantial. So, Deeitcho having 
soured on us, our chances for plunder 
were slim. 

“IT suppose we could have stirred up 
an insurrection. Abe and I spoke of it, 
but we concluded it would be a dirty 
mean trick, to set those poor niggers 
killing each other—for some would have 
stayed by the king in spite of the devil 
himself—and we turned that plan down. 

“T had some good cards to play yet, 
however, and just lay around waiting 
for Deeitcho to give me the opening I 
wanted. At last it came. He said in 
Abe’s presence that the old god of his 
people was good enough for him. Abe, 
being posted, asked if he dared to try a 
test between the two gods? Deeitcho 


was sandy and said Yes. Abe came fly- 
ing to me for instructions, and the 
camp was full of excitement. 
had defied the new god! 
“Then I sent this message to Deeitcho: 
‘If the king will call upon our god to 


The king 


show his power, and then put his foot 
upon the middle stone of the pedestal, 
he will see which is the true and which 
the false god.’ 

“ Deeitcho sent back word that he was 
ready now, which was a little too soon 
for me. Therefore Abe went back to 
him with a great bluff, told him not to 
rush upon his fate, and that at noon to- 
morrow the test would take place. 

“ Deeitcho assented and the kraal was 
in an uproar. 

“That night by the king’s orders, ten 
men mounted guard around H’Albert 
H’Edward. I had been too quick for 
them on that point though. 

“When my plan first came into my 
head I put ten pounds of my explosive 
under his bull-headed godship, and ran 
wires from him, all nicely laid in a 
trench and covered up, to our shanty. 
I could have taken Deeitcho up right 
away, but either Abe or I would have 
to stay in the shanty to fire the mine, 
which I didn’t want. 

“That night I made my connection 
with the middle stone of the pedestal, 
and we were ready. 
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“Deeitcho came up to the trial like 
a gamecock. Every man, woman, and 
child in camp was watching him as he 
strode to Mumbo. I couldn’t but ad- 
mire the old boy’s nerve. It took a 
good deal of courage for that savage to 
defy us—he didn’t know but what he 
would be a dead man in a minute. But 
he stood right to his work. He made 
his little speech, while Abe and I 
watched him with folded arms and 
sneering faces, put his foot on the 
stone — then came a report like the 
crack of doom and H’Albert H’Edward 
vanished in a cloud of dust. 

“That settled it. 

“When we brought Deeitcho to, he 
was our man. 

‘All hands rushed to where the 
statue had been. . 

“‘And then we saw a curious thing. 
At the bottom, cracked by the explo- 
sion, was a stone flag with a copper 
ring in it. I whispered to Abe to make 
the crowd disperse, as I felt that this 
was something for our private eyes. 

“He yelled at ’em and they fell over 
each other getting away. I reckon he 
said there might be another earthquake. 

“Abe and I investigated at midnight. 
We lifted the flag and there was a hole. 
Abe lowered me down first. It was 
about eight foot deep. Then he jumped 
down and we took a look around. 

“We were at one end of a room thirty 
foot square. At the other end was a 
female idol, very slim-shouldered and 
long-waisted. She just blazed with 
chains and rings and bracelets, all set 
with precious stones. That was a sight 
for sore eyes, I tell you. Around the 
room, nicely piled up, were bars of 
copper and silver—tons of them.. Then 
we hunted around and behind the lady 
we found a pile of little heavy bars— 
good yellow gold! that caught the light 
of our torches and seemed pleased to 
see us. That was all, but it was enough. 
It didn’t take us long to clear that 
room out of what we wanted—we didn’t * 
touch the silver and copper, of course. 

“Abe got on my back and jumped 
out of the hole, and then we rigged a 
sling out of my sash to hoist the stuff 
up with. Inside of two hours it was 
allin our shanty. When we finally got 
it stored away and covered up with rags 
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and stuff, we fell on each other’s necks 
—yes, sir, we two big men capered and 
hollered and jumped around there like 
a brace of French cooks at a fancy-dress 
ball. 

“Now the thing that bothered us 
was how to make our escape. The 
whole country was so stuck on us that 
we knew it would be hard work to get 
away. How-some-ever, old Mumbo came 
to the front as usual—after Abe and I 
had had a council—and told his be- 
loved worshippers that it was time for 
his priests to return to their own peo- 
ple, and that in their place he choose 
Deeitcho and another big chief called 
Abodin, to be his priests. 

“There was no getting back on this, 
as it came from headquarters. 

“Old Deeitcho was tickled to death, 
as we knew he would be—that’s what 
was in our minds when we nominated 
the old man. We needed bearers to 
help us to the coast with our profits, 
and used the priesthood to strengthen 
our pull. 

“Well, say! Ha! Ha! I can’t help 
but laugh! We put up a kind of 


mean job on the old fellow after all. 


After fixing Mumbo up all right, so 
that he would fire off a few harmless re- 
marks every night, we put our new 
priests through their initiation. After 
we had shown them what positions they 
had to take—which, of course, was so 
they’d press on the right buttons—dur- 
ing their devotions, and impressed upon 
them strongly that old Mumbo wouldn’t 
like it if they didn’t pay attention to his 
etiquette—as we were anxious he should 
work all right until we were gone so 
far that Deeitcho couldn’t lug us back 
—we led them into our shanty and in- 
troduced them to the dynamo. 

“T told them, through Abe, that it 
was absolutely necessary that they 
should grind away on the handle of 
that for an hour apiece each day. Now. 
poor old Deeitcho is pretty well along 
and fat, and its always hot in that coun- 
try, let alone the fact that it was no 
boy’s job to run the dynamo, and so I 
suppose that poor old cuss is turning 
away for his hour each day, puffing and 
blowing and sweating, right to this 
time, away out there in the middle of 
Africa. Well, he’s happy though, I 
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guess. He thinks he’s doing a great 
work, and that’s all any priest can say. 
But we ought to have let him off with 
a half hour. Ill bet he’s darn glad 
when he sees the last sand running 
through the hour-gl- 3 we gave him to 
time himself. 


“ Deeitcho gave us all the bearers we 
wanted, and after good-bys and cry- 
ing—say, I felt all broke up to leave 
them good-natured niggers; I'd hada 
rattling time all the while, and they 
were white as anybody, all but their 
skins—Abe and I pulled out, this time 
in a southeasterly direction. We didn’t 
want any more Yomba Pass in ours. 

“Deeitcho sent twenty big, lusty 
chaps with us. It must have puzzled 
him to think that it took twenty men 
and a camel to take out what two men 
and a camel brought in; but he didn’t 
say anything. We were such a curious 
people, that nothing we did was sur- 
prising any more. 

“ Kach of our bearers had fifty pounds 
of gold and his grub for the trip on his 
back. They skipped right along though. 
Abe carried the jewelry we got from the 
idol, and the camel and I the rest of the 
baggage. 

“Well, there isn’t much more to tell, 
except that, having plenty of time on 
my hands and being well grub-staked, 
I thought I'd take in some of Stanley’s 
country. 

“‘T had a canoe ride on Victoria Lake 
or Nyanza, as they call it, where I saw 
fish eight foot long that would snap at 
the paddles of the boat. I picked up a 
few curiosities there, and wanted to 
strike for Tanganyika, but the bearers 
kicked, so we compromised by going to 
the foot of old Kilima Njaro. That’s a 
great mountain, I tell you. It sticks 
right uplike a sorethumb. It’smiles and 
miles and miles high. Then we struck 
due south, until we hit the caravan trail. 
We were only there for a few days, 
when along came a caravan returning 
to Zanzibari. They were flying light, 
and took our stuff for a reasonable 
amount. 

“The bearers gave such an account 
of us, that the caravan folks were afraid 
to come within fifty foot of us without 
being asked. They’d heard of Abe be- 
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fore, too, so there was no danger of any 
meddling with our cargo. 

“ When we got to Zanzibari, I did my 
darndest to get Abe to come on to the 
States with me, but he wouldn’t do it. 
The tears rolled down his face when he 
said good-by, but he couldn’t bear to 
leave his own country, and I didn’t 
blame him either. He'd have died of 
being tired to death in a slow country 
like this. Africa’s the great place for 
things to happen. 

“T’m going back to see Abe next year. 
He'll be floating around somewhere, 
and although Africa's a fine, large coun- 
try, he’s quite a character, and I'll be 
able to get a clue to his whereabouts. 
It'll be good sport to hunt him up, and 
we'll have some fun when we come to- 
gether again. Perhaps we'll call on old 
Deeitcho and see how he’s making out 
with Mumbo Jumbo and the dynamo. 

“This country suits me all right just 
now, but I'll be restless before the year's 
out. It’s in my blood, you know. 

“When Abe and I came to divide up, 
he took ten of the gold bars and that was 
all he would take. I talked and swore 
and bullied him, but he said he had no 
use for any more, and that settled it. 
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“He was dead right. How much do 
you suppose I cashed up? Near a half 
a ton of gold, enough to make $275,- 
000, at any rate, and I haven’t touched 
the jewelry. What am I to do with it 
all? It was the fun of getting it that 
took me. 

“Well, after I took passage from 
Zanzibari in a French vessel, I floated 
all over Kingdomcome. I'd only cashed 
enough of the gold to pay my way and 
give me a few thousand in spending 
money until I reached London, and 
there I turned the whole business into 
the Bank of England. Then I took a 
fly around Europe, and didn’t have a 
very good time. I got tired of getting 
into a new kingdom every few minutes, 
and so many people all talking foreign 
languages worried me. I wanted to 
say that I had seen it, but I was mighty 
glad to get through with it, and I was 
a happy man the day I put my feet on 
a steamer bound for New York. 

“That was just three weeks ago, and 
here I am. Quite a trip, Mr. Davis, 
wasn’t it, taking everything into con- 
sideration ?” 

And I assured him that I thought so, 
from the very bottom of my heart. 


WHAT WAS HER ANSWER? 


By Everett McNeil 


HEN I first came to know David 
\W Dudley he was thirty-five years 

of age, and already the white 
hairs had begun to show thick among 
the dark brown; but if his head was 
growing white his heart was still full of 
the sunshine of youth. His early life 
must have had many hardships, for his 
parents had died when he was a child, 
and he had been left to fight life’s 
battles without friends and without 
money. However, he made a brave fight, 
secured a good education, and, in his 
quiet way, was slowly making for him- 
self a name in his chosen work, when— 
well what followed is my story. 

The quiet, scholarly man fell in love, 
and, strange to say, with a young girl 
not yet seventeen yearsold. The passion 
grew upon him gradually. He had 


known Agnes Rudolph from her early 
childhood. As a little girl he had held 
her on his knee, had told her fairy tales, 
and had sung to her the dear old home- 
songs, sometimes with tears in his eyes, 
for they recalled visions of a sweet-voiced 
angel mother. He had always liked her ; 
but as she grew older and unfolded, one 
after another, the beautiful petals of her 
blossoming womanhood, he was fasci- 
nated, charmed, until the one great over- 
mastering passion of his life became his 
love for her. 

In going to and from my patients— 
I am a doctor—I often passed the home 
of Agnes Rudolph. She was very 
beautiful. Her long hair was unusually 
abundant, of a glossy gold, and smooth 
and soft as silk. She had a sweet, pure 
face, with lips and cheeks tinted with 
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the colors of the ripe cherry, and eyes 
that sparkled like the stars at midnight. 
When she smiled Cupid bent his bow. 
I have never seen a more charming face 
and I have never known a dearer girl, 
for heaven had flooded her soul with 
sunshine and she was all warmth and 
brightness. 

I frequently saw Dudley at her home 
and wondered at his being there ; but I 
had no suspicion of the true condition 
of affairs until one night, when I learned 
all. 

I was sitting in my office—it was the 
edge of the evening—when there came a 
gentle rap on my door. 

I threw the door open and Dudley 
entered. He was very pale and I could 
see by the tense muscles of his face that 
he was laboring under great excitement. 
He seated himself mechanically in the 
chair I offered and sat for a full minute 
without speaking a word, and staring 
me straight in the face, as though his 
eyes would read the most secret 
thoughts of my soul. 

“Doctor,” he said, breaking the 
silence, which was becoming just a bit 
oppressive, “doctor, I have come to 
ask an unusual favor. I am in trouble. 
Will you aid me? Will you tell me the 
right thing to do regardless of the pain 
its doing may cost? If need be, will 
you thrust your lancet, even till the 
heart’s blood flows? Will you—can you 
—do this for me, doctor?” 

He had spoken rapidly, with his dark 
eyes staring steadfastly into mine; now 
he paused, awaiting my answer, his 
eyes still fixed on my face. 

“Mr. Dudley,” I replied, “your request 
is, indeed, unusual; but, God helping 
me, I will do all that heart and brain 
can to aid you. Tell me your trouble, 
tell me as freely as you would your own 
father,” and, in my sympathy, I half 
unconsciously leaned forward in my 
chair and laid a hand on the arm of the 
rocker in which he was sitting. 

“Doctor Wellman,” he answered, his 
pale face flushing slightly, ‘I will not beat 
about the bush, but come to the point 
at once. I love Agnes Rudolph, love 
her as I never thought it possible for 
one human being to love another. She 
is nearly seventeen years old; I am 
thirty-five. Am I too old to win her 
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love, or, having won it, to make her 
happy? Can love safely bridge over the 
gulf made by the eighteen years which 
have rolled between our birthdays? 
Oh, doctor, I wish to do what is right; 
I will do the right thing ; tell me and, 
if need be, I will go away and never 
look upon her dear face again.” 

I knew the man would do just as he 
said. I had but to glance into the stead- 
fast eyes to read there the greatness of 
his love, and of his high resolve to 
crucify his own heart rather than to be 
the one to cast even a shadow of a cloud 
over the brightness of Agnes Rudolph’s 
skies. 

“Mr. Dudley,” I said, in reply, “I 
know of but one human being who can 
counsel you wisely in this affair. Go to 
Agnes Rudolph and tell her what you 
have told me. If she loves P 

“But, doctor,” he interrupted, half 
lifting himself up from his chair in his 
excitement, “would this be right? 
Would it not seem as if I was taking 
advantage of her youth and inexperi- 
ence? Am I not mad to think it possible 
that she, so young, so beautiful, and so 
good, could love me, a dull, plain 
bachelor, with nothing to recommend 
him but his love? God knows I would 
not be so selfish, so cowardly, as to 
thrust my love upon her if I knew it 
would cause her dear heart one pang of 
pain. It was because of this I came to 
you. My heart bids me stay ; my judg- 
ment says go. Love declares judgment 
at fault, and judgment avows love 
blinded by cowardly selfishness. Be- 
tween the strivings of the two I cannot 
come to a decision. Doctor, dare I 
obey my heart?” 

I had always thought David Dudley 
plain, nay, even homely, until the mo- 
ment, he uttered these words. Now, so 
gloriously did love shine through his 
luminous eyes and light up his rugged 
features, so great an uplift had hope 
given to his soul, that he looked grandly 
beautiful. 

“Do as love bids you, Mr. Dudley,” I 
answered. ‘It is the only manly thing 
for you to do. You may have already 
won Agnes Rudolph’s love. At any rate 
it would be cowardly for you to go now, 
without giving her an opportunity of 
knowing the true condition of your 
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heart. Believe me, this will be better 
for both of you, whatever the result may 
be, than to continue in this uncertainty. 
What does your age matter? Cupid 
does not stop to count the number of 
years one has lived, nor the gray hairs 
in one’s head, before he shoots his darts. 
The only question to be solved is, does 
Agnes love you, andI know of no better 
way under heaven of finding that out 
than for you to just go and ask her.” 

I can see David Dudley, even now, as 
he sat in the rocker, his face all aglow, 
his eyes shining, and his white hands 
clasping and unclasping themselves 
nervously. 

“Thank God for your words, doc- 
tor,” he said. “They have thrilled me 
with new life. I will go to Agnes— 
I will go this very night. Oh, doctor, 
can it be that I am to have a home 
—a home of my own—a wife—happi- 
ness! Night after night have I walked 
the streets, heavy of heart, and seen 
through windows the brightness and 
warmth of a happy home, seen the lit- 
tle children at play and the mother 
and father happy in the love of each 
other and the love of their little ones ; 
and, oh, the hunger of my heart! Get 
me my hat, doctor. Each moment of 
delay is robbing my soul of just so much 
happiness—or misery. I must know 
which.” He caught his hat from my hand 
and rushed from the room. 

As I settled myself back into my easy- 
chair, after the door had closed behind 
Dudley, the question propounded itself : 
What would Agnes Rudolph’s answer be? 

I could not solve the problem. The 
more [ pondered over it the more un- 
certain I became. One moment, when 
I thought of Dudley, of the nobility of 
his soul, and, above all, when I thought 
of the fervor of his love, I felt as if the 
answer must be “ yes,” as if the force of 
his own masterful passion must compel 
her love in return. Again, when my 
thoughts turned to Agnes Rudolph and 
dwelt upon her youth and beauty, upon 
the tender playfulness of her lively dis- 
position, I could but feel that the quiet 
bachelor’s fondest hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. 

Suddenly, through the peaceful quiet- 
ness of the night, the clang, clang, of 
a fire-bell broke rudely in upon my 
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thoughts. I caught up my hat and 
reached the street just as the fire-engine 
rushed by. When I arrived at the scene 
of the fire, the tall tenement building 
was one mass of flames. 

All at once a deep-drawn breath of 
horror went up from the surging crowd, 
and all eyes were fixed on a window in 
the top story of the burning building. 
There, in her white night-gown, her 
long golden curls falling in a tangled 
mass around her sweet face, stood a little 
girl. So great was the hush which fol- 
lowed this fearful discovery that, even 
above the roar of the hungry flames, I 
heard the screams of the child. 

“My God, she is lost! Human help 
cannot reach her!” fell from the white 
lips of a fireman standing near by. 

And so it seemed, for the windows 
beneath the child were throwing out 
great arms of flames, as though the fire- 
fiend was defying any man to save the 
girl from its hot embrace. 

“Up with the ladders! Quick, men! 
I will save the little one!” and a man 
sprang forth from the crowd, caught up 
a fireman’s coat and slung it over his 
shoulders. 

Up shot the ladders, up until their 
topmost end rested on the sill of the 
fatal window. 

“ Keep a stream of water playing on 
me!” shouted the man, as, seizing hold 
of the rungs of the ladder, he began his 
perilous ascent. His muscles were steel ; 
he shot upward as though impelled by 
some invisible force. The long red arms 
beat against his body and thrust their 
hot fists into his face; his clothing 
smoked ; but still up, up he went. He 
reached the window. One loud cheer 
burst from a thousand throats; then 
all was silent as death. 

The man tore his smoking coat from 
off his shoulders and wrapped it around 
the girl. As he turned to descend I 
caught sight of his face. 

The hero was David Dudley. 

For one breathless instant he swayed. 
Instantly hundreds of arms were out- 
stretched, involuntarily, and I heard 
the quick in-drawn breathings of a 
thousand throats. He rallied, and, bend- 
ing his legs around the ladder, shot 
downward, one arm holding the child 
close to his bosom. . 
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Again the air was rent by loud cheers, 
as a fireman rushed forth from the 
smoke surrounding the base of the 
ladder, with the little girl in his arms, 
alive and but little harmed. But the 
cheering instantly ceased when, a mo- 
ment afterward, four men appeared 
bearing the body of the hero between 
them. They laid him down in a place 
of safety and, as quick as my feet could 
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low was dying. His lips moved and, 
bending my ear close to his mouth, I 
caught the one word “Agnes,” and then 
he was gone. 


What answer had Agnes Rudolph 
given to David Dudley ? 

Was it the nobleness of his love or 
the terribleness of his despair which had 


impelled him to do this desperate deed 


take me, I was by his side. 
of valor? 


One glance and I knew the noble fel- 


THE SHADOW OF LOST MELODY 
By Florence May Alt 


Here sits the minstrel of the king! 
His lute hangs by a single string 
Upon his arm—a voiceless thing, 
A little bird with broken wing, 
A shadow of lost melody. 
His nimble fingers idly trace 
The pattern of the foamy lace 
Upon his sleeve. A dreamy light sits smiling on his face. 


To whom the king who loved him came, 
And called him softly by his name: 
“In this my court whose be the blame, 
O shadow of lost melody ? 
Since thou hast won from beauty’s throng 
The lady thou hast loved so long, 
Hath not the angel of thy voice soared up in happy song!” 


Upon the king the minstrel turned 
His holy eyes where censers burned : 
“Since I at last my love have earned, 
A song of silence have I learned— 
A shadow of lost melody. 
I know not why God willed this thing, 
But He hath willed it, O my king: 
It is the hungry hearts of earth, the hungry hearts that sing! 


“They sing of love who know it not ; 
They sing of fame by men forgot: 
They sing of home who call no spot 
On earth their own :—this, then, my lot, 
The shadow of lost melody, 
Since to my heart came Paradise, 
The angel of my singing lies 


Soft, warm, content, with folded wings. nor risé 


He will not stir 





CUTTING THE LAST STALK OF CANE 
A SKETCH OF OLD-TIME SOUTHERN LIFE ~ 


ting the last stalk of 
cane on a Louisiana 
sugar-plantation ; 
it is a sunny winter 
day, and out in the 
fields, strewn with 
brown cane-tops 
and spiked with 
stubble, the 
“hands ” are work- 
ing briskly on the last acre of standing 
cane. That cut, a scene of revelry will 
begin which is unique from time im- 
memoria!, and belongs only to sugar- 
plantations owned ‘since before the 
war” by Southern sugar-planters. 

The wide, flat knives glitter in and 
out of the rustling green tops; there is 
a gleam of bright metal down the stalks ; 
a quick stroke near the ground, and the 
“pilers” lift the clean blue stalks in 
piles ready for the “loaders ” to toss in 
great armfuls to the men in the wagons. 
Sugar-cane is very heavy, and it requires 
a great deal of muscle and wonderful 
precision of movement for the loaders 
to throw such armfuls of cane into the 
hands of the other loaders in the big 
wagons. 

The crackling of cane-stalks and the 
soft, rushing sound of falling cane-tops 
forms a sort of accompaniment to the 
jubilee chanting of negro songs, such as 

I'm a reelin’ an’ a rackin’ 
An’ a ship’s along, 


sung in time to the swaying motions of 
the body as the cutter or “loader” 
bends with rhythmic movement at his 
work. 

There is only a little cane left: the 
cutters lag, though making a great show 
of haste; each man and woman tries 


to deceive the others. The overseer is 
looking on, but kindly, and the cane 
must be cut. Swish—crack !—the last 
stalk is almost reached. Who will 
have the honor of cutting it ? 

The hands grow eager and excited, 
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the overseer hurries them up ; one by 
one the stalks fall, and a shout from 
hundreds of throats rings over the field 
as the man who cuts the last one waves 
it triumphantly above his head and bears 
it toward the waiting wagons. It has a 
place of honor at the top of the last load, 
and amid cheering and singing the pro- 
cession forms. 

First in line is the last load stuck all 
over with flags; behind it gather the 
other wagons, into which men, women, 
and children climb pell-mell, as the 
procession moves toward the sugar- 
house, a mile or two distant. Each 
wagon is drawn by three or four mules, 
plentifully adorned with gay rosettes 
and flags fastened in the harness. Flags 
are arranged in front of all the carts, and 
in every one wave from one to three ban- 
ners, each borne by some proud darky, 
Malay, or white man—whoever is able to 
secure the distinction of color-bearer. 

The line looks imposing as it begins 
to move. In the leader’s wagon are the 
men who have been presented with the 
banners which the ladies of the planta- 
tion are yearly solicited to make. They 
are as gay as yards of tri-colored flan- 
nel, ribbons, tinsel devices, and rosettes 
can make them, and proud indeed are 
the darkies to whom they are presented. 

Besides hundreds of United States 
flags provided by the planter, the darkies 
have secured many of other nations— 
irrespective of creed or color—and mar- 
vellous creations of patchwork and long 
streamers manufactured by the negro 
women of the place. 

Added to the noise of singing and 
shouting is that of the mill whistles, for 
as the mill gives its signal shriek that 
the last load of cane is approaching, 
other mills within hearing join in with 
whisties of congratulations; and the 
plantation-bell, for that one afternoon, 
is in the hands of the people, and dongs 
loudly with little intermission until 
nightfall. At the sugar-house (local 
name for the mills) speeches are indulged 
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in. The tamest orator in existence is 
cheered to the echo on such occasions. 
Toasts are drunk in every variety of 
whiskey but the best; the whole popu- 
lation of the quarters turns out and 
climbs into the wagons, and then the 
procession files round the planter’s 
home, where all the family are expected 
to present themselves on the balcony 
and receive their portion of cheers. 

If there is anything dear to the heart 
of a darky it is speech-making, and the 
planter and all the male members of 
his family, and sometimes “Old Madam,” 
come in fora share of darky oratory. 
The planter responds briefly, when he 
is usually unwillingly hoisted upon the 
shoulders of the joyous crowd, after 
which he dispenses money for “treats” 
and mentions free drinks at the planta- 
tion-store. 

This ceremony over, oranges are 
thrown into the wagons, ‘which drive 
round and round the grounds with beat- 
ing of drums, squeaking of fifes, and 
every other demonstration suitable to 
the occasion, and then off they go to 
“de sto’",” where they get a second in- 
stalment of whiskey and pay their re- 
spects to the plantation store-keeper. 

The procession visits as many planta- 
tions as time and the condition of the 
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roads will permit; at each of them 
further speeches and libations are in- 
dulged in. In the dusk, as the fog 
comes rolling in from the river, trailing 
across the empty fields and winding in 
and out of the border of the woods, al- 
most a mile away one hears the sound 
of a tuneful negro melody, “We Are 
Waiting on de Lord,” rising and fall- 
ing, sweet and clear, on the night air. 
It heralds the wagons lumbering home, 
holding a half-intoxicated, wholly happy 
crowd. 

There is a grand supper ready for 
them, and no one remembers the depre- 
dations committed beforehand upon 
other men’s goods in the way of pigs 
and poultry. There is more liquor, 
more oratory, and serenading until a 
late hour. 

Before the “rising bell” rings, the 
fog sweeps in eddying foldsinto the blue 
depths of the oak forests, and discloses 
the quarters silent—for the very dogs 
are sleeping. 

Here and there gray smoke curls up 
above the cabins ; the bell quavers its 
summons, there is a long, waking howl 
from the dogs and noisy cries of negro 
women. Soon apart of the previous 
day’s proceedings will be re-enacted 
with unabated enthusiasm. 


SONNET 


By Clara Lanza 


Wuen once I saw a captive bird set free, 
And watched its dreamy swaying through the light, 
On softly beating pinions wanly white, 
"Mid whispers blown from drowsy bloom and tree, 
I thought that my imprisoned love must flee 
Into that ether, lured from earthly sight, 
To stray beyond the canopy of night 
And seek a rapt communion there with thee. 
But when I opened wide my soul’s barred door, 
And loosened all my spirit to the air, 
In ecstasy to float for evermore, 
Yearning to catch one answering word of prayer, 
It struck athwart cold gloom-enshrouded spheres, 
Washed by pale seas—the rain of human tears. 
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INDIAN LOVE-TALE 
By Fred 


AN 


> 


= g HE promontory run- 

ning northward 

from the southern 

shore of Lake Hu- 

ron, dividing off 

from the main body 

of the lake that 

portion known as 

the Georgian Bay, 

itself an inland sea, is in every respect 

one of the most favored spots on the face 

of the earth. Never have the horrors of 

war been felt by its inhabitants. In 

peaceful security the valleys have yield- 

ed their yearly harvest of grain or fruit 
in hundredfold abundance. 

In one of the valleys of this promon- 
tory, before the Pale-face came to fright- 
en the deer with his gun and ruin the 
Red-man with his fire-water, dwelt a 
tribe of Indians. They were a peaceful 
tribe who had lived for generations in 
this valley, and the few acres of culti- 
vated land round the village showed 
that they were industrious, at least to 
some extent. It must be remembered 
that they possessed no iron implements, 
and digging the hard ground with a 
rough wooden spade or plough was 
hard work, even for a squaw. Why 
should they work? The deer roamed 
upon the mountains; partridges were 
plentiful in the woods; the streams 
swarmed with trout, in spite of numer- 
ous colonies of beavers; the lake was 
full of fish ; berries were to be had in 
the woods for the picking. All their 
wants were supplied ; so why should 
they work? At least, thus thought the 
braves ; the squaws thought differently, 
and cultivated their gardens. 


This story has to do with Silver-birch, 
the daughter of the chief of this tribe, 
and Running-deer, the son of a brave. 
Running-deer was five years old when 


Silver-birch was born. Her mother, 
disappointed by the fact that the child 
was a girl, took a dislike to her and 
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neglected her. Running-deer, being a 
neighbor, got into the habit of caring 
for the baby. When she was five years 
old, she was his faithful companion, 
fetching his blunt arrows when he shot 
at a mark, or acting as his armor-bearer 
when he engaged in mock combat with 
the other boys of the village. When she 
was ten, her mother made her stay at 
home to work. Running-deer, being 
now of an age to learn the arts of ven- 
ery, sometimes accompanied his father 
in the chase or spent his days in fishing. 
It was only when she went berry-pick- 
ing that Running-deer could get more 
than a passing glimpse of Silver-birch. 
A boyish dread of being thought soft 
prevented him from going with her, but 
he would invent an excuse to go fishing 
in the stream, and would generally meet 
her in the woods, and they two would 
stray away from their companions. He 
had got accustomed to lording it over 
this child. Ever since the days when, 
as a toddling boy, he had soothed her 
fretful cries, her beady, black eyes, set 
wide apart, followed his every motion 
in respectful admiration. 

When Silver-birch was fourteen years 
old, being of marriageable age, she be- 
gan to possess some intrinsic value in 
her mother’s estimation. She was the 
belle of the village, and moreover her 
character was known to be good, and 
she was well practised in domestic mat- 
ters. Her mother, therefore, kept a 
strict watch, not so much upon her 
movements, as upon the young men 
with whom she spoke. It was notice- 
able that, though an acknowledged 
beauty, she was not popular with the 
young bucks of the village. Even while 
speaking with one of them, her eyes 
would turn to watch Running - deer, 
should he be present. 

The following fall Running-deer, who 
was now elevated to the position of a 
buck, accompanied an expedition down 
the lake for fishing and trapping pur- 
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poses ; and also, if it could be done 
without entailing retaliation, a little 
plundering of their neighbors would 
doubtless be indulged in. 

Running-deer was immensely proud 
of the distinction afforded him by being 
allowed to take part in this expedition, 
which might even be called a foray. It 
was the first time he had been away 
from the village, except for a day or 
two when hunting in the mountains. 
He would, on this occasion, be away for 
a month or possibly more, and—the 
chance of having some fighting! How 
proud he would be if, on his return, he 
could show ascalp-lock! But to whom 
would he show it? Who would rejoice 
with him? His mother? Pshaw! He 
was a man now! Silver-birch, then? 
Yes, to her he would show his trophy, 
confident of approval and praise. But 
he was going away—he must say fare- 
well to her, even for the few weeks he 
would be gone. Bid good-by to Silver- 
birch? Perhaps never see her again ! 
Pshaw! He must not nourish tender- 
ness. 

He bade farewell to Silver-birch out- 
side her father’s hut on the evening be- 
fore departure. It was already dusk, 
but he could see the tears standing in 
her eyes, as she raised them to meet 
his. A lump rose in his throat as he 
spoke to her. 

“We start at dawn,” he said. 

“T will be at the waterside to watch,” 
she answered. 

“TI may not chance to see you,” he 
said. ‘I will bid you farewell now.” 

*« Will you take these from me ?” she 
asked, showing him a pair of moccasins, 
which she held in her hand. “I made 
them for you.” 

“You made them for me?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” she replied. 
will please you.” 

He took the moccasins from her, and 
looked at them without comment for a 
moment. 

“When I return, you shall be my 
wife!” he said, abruptly. 

She made no response, possibly deem- 
ing that her acquiescence was not nec- 
essary. 

“ Good-by then, Silver-birch. Don’t 
forget me while I am absent,” he said. 


“T hope they 
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*T will soon return, and then we 
will wed.” 

“‘Good-by, my lord!” she said. “I 
will pray the.Great Spirit to bring you 
home safe and well!” She pressed his 
hand to her lips, and vanished into the 
hut. 

The expedition was only a partial 
success. Fish and game had been se- 
cured in plenty, but, to the disappoint- 
ment of the young bucks of the party, 
no opportunity had présented itself of - 
having a brush with the members of 
another tribe. 

Running-deer on his return lost no 
time in repairing to the hut of Silver- 
birch’s parents, in order to inquire the 
price demanded for her, in the usual 
manner, to be met by the intelligence 
that she was promised in marriage to 
her father’s brother. Start not, gentle 
reader. Other days, other ways; such 
marriages were by no means uncommon 
among the Indians. 


Silver-birch’s father, the chief of the 
village, was a weak, indolent man, com- 
pletely under the control of his brother, 
the medicine-man of the tribe, who was 
called Bear’s-left-paw. Tlie latter was 
an ambitious man, whose ideas led him 
to dream of a wider realm than this 
peaceful valley. In his mind’s eye he 
saw himself the chief of many surround- 
ing tribes, all tributary to him. It was 
for the purpose of fomenting war that 
he had instructed the members of the 
late hunting expedition to plunder 
their neighbors. In the stagnation of 
peace which had existed for so long, it 
was impossible to gain any further 
power. If the country were thrown 
into a state of war, the cleverest man 
would come oui of the turmoil with ab- 
solute dominion. 

The beauty of his niece having at- 
tracted his attention, it was an easy 
matter to gain the consent of her par- 
ents, by promising them a couple of 
ponies. In the meantime, the marriage 
was delayed by the unaccountable ill- 
ness of Silver-birch. 

The first expedition having failed to 
stir up strife, Bear’s-left-paw started an- 
other, with more definite instructions 
as to raiding their neighbors’ villages. 
Running-deer, who was unable to get 
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speech with Silver-birch, and half in- 
clined to deem her false, was glad 
enough of this second opportunity to 
absent himself from the village. Bear’s- 
left-paw even condescended to speak 
with the young man, to urge him to 
precipitate an attack upon a neighbor- 
ing tribe. 

Thus the long winter wore along. 
Foray after foray was made upon the 
neighboring tribes, and each returning 

- party fired the enthusiasm of the braves 
who had remained at home by showing 
their captive women or the bloody scalp- 
locks at their belts. 

With spring came active preparations 
for receiving return visits from their 
outraged neighbors. Now Bear’s-left- 
paw began to practise diplomacy by 
forming alliances, offensive and defen- 
sive, with such of the tribes as had not 
been plundered by his roving bands. 

His political intrigues so occupied 
his mind that he did not hasten his 
marriage with his niece, who was still 
reported sick. He was beginning to be 
suspicious that the plea of sickness was 
but a pretext for delay. He was well 
aware that the girl had been on terms of 
intimacy with Running-deer, but a little 
separation from her lover, backed up 
by her parents’ commands, and his own 
wealth and position, would, he thought, 
soon cure her of any tenderness for 
Running-deer, He hoped that the young 
man would fall a victim to an enemy’s 
weapon in one of the skirmishes in which 
he was engaged, and so end the matter; 
but it was not so fated. Instead, Run- 
ning-deer seemed to bear a charmed life. 
He was always to be seen where the ar- 
rows flew thickest; his cry of triumph 
was ever the first, when a fallen enemy 
was reached. 

Bear’s-left-paw was at a loss to know 
what course to pursue. Running-deer 
was undoubtedly a useful man at the 
present juncture; to cause his death 
would be a serious loss for the tribe. 
But, at length, jealousy of the young 
brave’s growing popularity, added to 
Silver-birch’s preference for him, caused 
Bear’s-left-paw to decide upon his 
death. 

Accordingly, at the next full moon, 
being about the end of May, he con- 
vened the tribe to council, to discover 
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the person who had bewitched Silver- 
birch. In his character of medicine 
man, Bear’s-left-paw, clad in the vest- 
ments of his calling, went through a 
deal of mummery in the centre of the 
assembled tribe, and cast lots for the 
witch. Of course the lot fell upon 
Running-deer, who was thereupon con- 
“demned to death. 

A murmur of protest went up from 
the surrounding braves, but to no pur- 
pose. The medicine-man’s influence was 
too great to admit of questioning his 
judgments. Running-deer was bound, 
and tied to a tree, to suffer death by 
torture at sunrise. 

The condemned prisoner suffered 
himself to be bound with exemplary 
stoicism. The newborn lust for blood 
among his fellows had already overcome 
their sorrow at the loss of their bravest 
warrior. Tied securely, he was left 
alone. Bitter thoughts rose in his 
heart ; bitter against his friends, that 
not a single hand had been raised to 
save him ; bitter, doubly bitter, against 
the girl who was the cause of his present 
woe. 

Suddenly, a figure stood before him. 
The thongs which bound him were cut. 
He stood a free man. He suffered this 
to be done in silence; perhaps he 
thought it was a dream. The strained 
position of his limbs had rendered him 
almost unconscious. 

“You are free! Fly, fly to our ene- 
mies; tell them that Running-deer, 
their most dreaded foe, is come to fight 
with them against his kindred!” Thus 
spoke his deliverer. It was Silver-birch. 

“You bid me fly from death?” he 
asked, sarcastically, then added, haugh- 
tily : 

‘“‘T fear not death, nor torture ; rather 
I seek it!” 

“Why do you seek it?” she asked. 

“Since Silver-birch was false, I care 
no longer to live!” he replied. 

“She is not false!” cried the maiden. 
“Do you think, if I were false, that I 
would loose you now, and bid you fly?” 

“T will not fly,” he repeated, dog- 
gedly. ‘“ Unless “5 

“Unless what?” she asked, as he 
paused. 

“Tf you will fly with me, I will go!” 
he said. 
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“ Alas! ” she sighed, “I am not strong. 
I have pined for you all these months, 
till now I am wasted to a shadow. I 
would hinder you; I cannot go with 
you!” 

" «There is the lake,” he said. “Will 
you dare to cross the lake with me?” 

“Yes, I dare!” she replied, simply. 

“ Come, then !” he exclaimed; “ there 
is no time to lose.” 

“First let me return to the village,” 
she counselled ; “ I will get some things 
that will be needful in our new home. 
Perhaps you will help me carry them ? 
I am not very strong just now.” 

He waited for her in the shadow of a 
tree while she returned to her father’s 
hut, and brought thence such things as 
she could hastily gather together, and 
then, hurrying to the beach, they em- 
barked in Running-deer’s birch-bark 
canoe. 

In the village, when Running-deer’s 
escape became known, the hunt for the 
fugitive began at once. Silver-birch’s 
absence explained the manner of his es- 
cape, and the tracks on the water’s edge, 
made in launching the canoe, showed 
the method, but there all trace ended. 

Bear’s-left-paw at once ordered search 
parties to follow the fugitives in canoes, 
both up and down the shores of the lake, 
with instructions to search every pos- 
sible landing-place. It seemed absurd 
to suppose that any man would dare to 
cross the lake, for to do so courted al- 
most certain death. 

In the evening the search-parties 
returned without having found any 
trace of the escaped prisoner. Bear’s- 
left-paw then determined upon a bold 
course. He called the people together 
on the shore, and announced that he 
would call down fire from heaven to 
destroy the fugitives. Probably the 
gathering clouds on the horizon prompt- 
ed him ; at all events, in the midst of 
his incantations, a thunder-storm burst 
over the lake. The people, after this 
wonderful proof of the medicine-man’s 
power over the elements, returned to 
the village, consumed with awe at the 
fate of the elopers, and filled with a 
wholesome fear of the medicine-man. 


In the meanwhile Running-deer plied 
his paddle with such good will that by 
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sunrise the shore he had left appeared 
like a low-lying cloud. He steered as 
nearly as possible in a northeasterly 
direction, as being the most direct way 
to the opposite shore. Silver-birch did 
her best to help him, but the poor girl 
was really in bad physical condition, 
and could not be of much assistance. 

Toward evening it became evident 
that they.must spend the night upon 
the water, for the heavy blue line upon 
the horizon which Running-deer fondly 
hoped was the shore, proved to be a 
bank of clouds. Now a new danger 
arose. In a few minutes the clouds 
leaped up from the horizon, and covered 
the sky. The water became lumpy, 
with here and there a white cap. It 
was hard enough to keep the frail 
craft from becoming swamped; to 
make progress was impossible : besides, 
all guiding lights and shadows were 
blotted out by the clouds. The wind 
was the only guide, and that seemed to 
chop around from every quarter as fast 
as he could turn the canoe. 

Presently the squall burst in all its 
fury. It was almost pitch dark now, 
except when the lightning flashed. The 
waves broke over the gunwale of the 
canoe, and what was worse, the strain- 
ing burst the seams, and she began to 
leak. Silver-birch was bailing out the 
water as fast as she could, and Run- 
ning-deer was keeping the canoe’s head 
to the waves as much as_ possible. 
There was no time for tearful farewells. 

At last Running-deer’s trained ear 
caught a deeper tone in the raging of 
the storm. He detected the thunder of 
the surf upon the shore. Could it be 
so? He tried to see, but could make 
out nothing in the darkness. Suddenly 
the canoe struck against a rock, and 
was swamped at once. Both the oc- 
cupants could swim like fish, and got 
to land in safety, except for some 
bruises caused by being thrown against 
the rocks by the waves. Running-deer 
seized the canoe, and dragged her up 
out of the reach of the waves. The 
canoe was a wreck indeed, the seams 
burst open, and a great hole in the 
bows, where she had struck against the 
rock ; but she contained all their worldly 
goods, so Running-deer rescued her. 

The immersion in the icy water, to- 
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gether with the revulsion of feeling 
caused by finding herself once more on 
land, proved too great for Silver-birch. 
She sank, half fainting, on the hard 
rock. Running-deer covered her with 
his deer-skin robe as well as he was 
able, and protected her from the storm 
with the upturned canoe, and then 
started out to inspect the shore, whose 
rough hospitality was so welcome. His 
heart sank at what he discovered. They 
were wrecked on a rock, only recently 
laid bare by the gradual receding of 
the waters of the lake, about twenty 
yards across, but without a vestige of 
soil, much less a blade of grass grow- 
ing there. The storm still raged. The 
lightning seemed to strike all round 
him, showing in its glare nothing but 
a waste of water on every side. 

He returned to his companion in a 
very sad frame of mind. It seemed 
that they had been rescued from the 
water to die of starvation on this rock, 
for their canoe was useless, and they 
had no materials with which to mend 
it. 

Silver-birch had apparently fallen 
asleep or was unconscious, at any rate, 
she did not move when Running-deer 
returned from his tour of inspection. 

“Oh, Thou, Great Spirit!” he cried, 
“Grand Manitou! Father of men! 
Help!” 

With this despairing cry he sank 
down, overcome by fatigue, and slept. 

Silver-birch was the first to wake in 
the morning. The cold woke her just 
as the first beams of dawn lit up the 
eastern sky. All trace of last night’s 
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storm was gone. The waves lapped up 
against the rock with a soothing sound. 
The sky was clear, except for a few 
light clouds, rosy-red with the dawn. 
The morning star still shone in the 
west. 

She did not know where she was at 
first, then she remembered it all! 
There lay her lover, soundly sleeping, 
close by her side ; they were safe! She 
crept to his side to receive and impart 
warmth, and lay still, waiting for him 
to wake. 

He woke when the sun’s rays touched 
the water, and rose at once. As he 
rose, a cry of wonder burst from his 
lips. There, in the middle of the rock 
upon which they were wrecked, grew a 
birch-tree and a pine-tree! A miracle 
had been wrought while he slept! In a 
cleft in the rock, riven by the lightning, 
the two trees grew, side by side! The 
birch-tree would give her bark to patch 
the canoe, and the pine-tree its gum to 
cement the seams! 

The rising sun revealed the shore, 
low down on the horizon, but no longer 
unattainable. 


The further wanderings of these 
lovers, though interesting, are no lon- 
ger miraculous ; besides, it is impossi- 
ble to extricate them from a mass of 
other Indian folk-lore, which has clus- 
tered around the name of this hero, all 
of which could not possibly have hap- 
pened to one man. At all events, the 
island where they were wrecked is still 
there, with a birch-tree and a pine-tree 
growing on it. 


THE REVENGE OF DUNCAN 


By Robert C. V. Meyers 


~\UNCAN knew the 
estimate the 
world places up- 
on aman who al- 
lows himself to 
be overthrown by 
a feeling, but it 
onlyamused him. 
With him it had 
been “all for 
love,” and he had 


lost the world. ‘One name is Eliza- 
beth;” he had made his phrase, ever 
since Elizabeth’s brother John,the young 
clerk in his insurance company, had 
made them acquainted with each other. 

How he used fo plan for sake of her! 
For she was ambitious, and her ambition 
had made her see rare possibilities in 
him. Elizabeth’s ambition! He felt in 
his pocket for the letter that should do 
so much for him. 
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He turned a corner and came upon 
the blackened ruin of Elizabeth’s house 
—the home of Elizabeth and her hus- 
band. No one knew but himself and 
Elizabeth who had wrought this ruin of 
pretentious prettiness. His hand held 
on to the letter in his pocket. 

Should he forget that time when Eliza- 
beth told him that bustling Bringhurst 
interested her? And that other time 
when she sent back all the little pres- 
ents he had given her? It was then that 
he relegated the world to the devil, 
and went the way of the world. 

To-day, as he stood beside an old tree 
and looked at the tottering walls of the 
erewhile house of taste and comfort, he 
thought of the time when he had seen 
Elizabeth come from the door with her 
infant in her arms. 

And there she was now ; there she was 
as he had seen her several times these 
three or four days, ever since the fire. 
The child was in her arms, and she ecar- 
ried a travelling-bag. 

Duncan guessed that she was going 
West to her husband. Was she afraid 
to stay here ? 

His hand was on the letter as he 
watched her.. He knew about Bring- 
hurst, what straits he was in, and how 
well it had been for him to break for 
the West when he did. And what a 
strait Elizabeth was in ! 

He knew what.brought her here so 
often, these three or four days, and why 
she could not rest away from the ruins, 
even though she hoped to get the insur- 
ance her brother John had effected on 
the house and furniture. What a state 
she must have been in ever since the 
night of the fire! 

The night of the fire! Duncan had 
gone past the house as had been his 
way, and had seen her come out pale as 
death, in the early evening while it was 
yet light. Asshe neared the gate of the 
little garden she stumbled and dropped 
a box, which broke and scattered its 
contents. She hurriedly gathered up 
what she could and sped away. After 
she had disappeared Duncan groped 
around for some little memento of her 
which might have been among the 
things in the box. He found a worn 
silver thimble and a letter. The let- 
ter was from Bringhurst, and in it a 
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vague suggestion was offered the wife, 
a sort of jest, to the effect that if the 
house should accidentally be burned 
down and the insurance money realized 
the writer’s difficulties would be at an 
end. 

Duncan went round the house; he 
saw a tiny flickering light in the cellar. 
He went a good way off and watched it. 
The light died down. Still he watched. 
Softly, tenderly the little light in the 
cellar rose again. This time it was ac- 
companied by a thread of pale smoke. 
In another thirty minutes the stars 
looked down upon a house in flames. 
Next day he came and looked as he 
looked now. Three or four days he had 
come, and he had seen Elizabeth come 
also. He might bring this woman down 
to his level and below it, and by all she 
had made him suffer he should feel that 
he was not unjustified. 

He looked at her from his covert of 
the tree. She was gazing bitterly at 
the charred débris all round her, her 
hands spread across the sleeping form 
of her child. 

Duncan went up to her. 

“ Elizabeth !” he said. 

A hot light sprang into his wild eyes ; 
all the past surged back upon him in 
calling her by her name. As for her, 
she faced him boldly. He held out the 
letter. 

“T found this,” he said, “the day you 
dropped the box—the day of the fire.” 

Her hand sprang out to’seize the 
letter, but his fingers closed over it. 

“No,” she said, “I do not wish it. 
It is a letter from my husband, as you 
know, for you have evidently read it. 
Then, do you add theft to your other 
acts of honor?” 

He stood there regarding her. He 
could stop her; he could make her pay 
for all she chose to say. 

“You took advantage of me when I 
first met you,” she was going on, hotly. 
“Your kindness to my brother con- 
trolled me; your seeming preference 
for me controlled me, forI had met few 
men, had known none intimately. But 
I am thankful every day of my life that 
I did not marry you.” 

So she reproached herself daily for 
her treatment of him. 

“Look what you have come to,” she 
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continued. “Had you cared for me 
the way you professed, you would have 
cared for my respect ; and if you thought 
I had treated you badly, why did you 
not make something of your life, if only 
to make me feel guilty?” 

She was panting and stopped for 
breath. 

“Do you not,” he asked, slowly, * feel 
guilty for what you have done ?’ 

She saw his hand tightly crush the 
letter he held, and she understood him. 

“ Elizabeth 

‘Call me by my husband’s name.” 

“No man consents to be wronged. I 
am not so far down that revenge has 
lost its meaning to me. Listen to me. 
Your husband is an ambitious, stirring 
man ; he may become a prominent man 
in the new country where he has gone. 
It may be you will be a great lady 
out there. That little child in your 
arms 

She pressed the child closely to her, 
but away from him, as though he con- 
taminated it. 

“ That little child,” Duncan went on, 
“may become a leader, and I 

He paused. 

“You could have been all that my 
husband is,” she returned, in a quieter 
tone, “all that my child may yet be.” 

* Not without you,” he said. 

She frowned, but her eyes were fast- 
ened on his face. 

“The company in which your house 
was insured has.sent men here,” he 
said. “They have decided that this 
was the work of an incendiary. Your 
brother John is working in the matter, 
and you know what a good insurance 
man I made of John. I saw you leave 
the house the evening of the fire; I 
saw you drop the box; I found this 
letter—this letter which you feared 
might be found, and which has brought 
you here every day since the fire. In 
the cellar of this house were rags sat- 
urated with oil”—he seemed to wait for 
some sign from her, but she made none, 
only holding her child further away 
from him—‘“ which the men, on John’s 
suspicion, have discovered fragments of. 
I put those rags there and lighted them.” 
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She took a step toward him. 

** How dare you,” she said, ringingly, 
“take this position for me. I never 
thought of you in connection with this 
crime ; my husband had enemies among 
the tramps round about here, and 

“Go,” interrupted Duncan, “and 
make your train. You have not much 
time to lose.” 

“You shall not do this thing,” she 
cried. “It was a matter of life and 
death with my husband to have money. 
But you shall not do this thing. That 
letter, that criminating letter, will tell 
the truth 

You must think of your child’s 
mother’s good fame,” he said, and tore 
the letter into many fragments, which 
he scattered in the air. “The world 
will only say I revenged myself on you 
in a cowardly way in burning your 
home. Elizabeth, you owe me this—to 
let me pay the penalty of your act, no 
one knowing it but you andme. Go!” 
He was almost pleading. “Go!” 

She obeyed him. She looked back. 
Duncan was standing, an unkempt, for- 
lorn figure, in that scene of desolation 
where her home-had been. Was this 
love? She thought of her husband, 
she thought of her child, but something 
despite them urged her to go back to 
Duncan. 

“Harry!” she said, and a light in 
her eyes thrilled him, for it told him 
that she saw that in him which had she 
known long ago would have turned the 
whole course of her life. She raised 
her sleeping child’s face to his lips, 
gave him another look with that light 
in her eyes, and then she turned away, 
but she could not take away with her 
the transfiguring light that had been in 
her eyes. 

Duncan watched her going from him, 
watched her going farther and farther, 
until she was a mere dark, moving line 
in the landscape, until she deviated into 
a sideway and was gone entirely. And 
that light of her eyes was with him— 
was with him even when he saw com- 
ing toward him her brother, with a man 
in uniform beside him. The man in 
uniform was an officer of the police. 


aes 





A LEGAL ADVERTISEMENT 
By Edward Bushnell 


HOMAS MARTIN laid the torn 
scrap of newspaper on the table, 
extinguished the fast-waning can- 
dle with a pinch of his grimy thumb 
and finger, and went over to the little 
window which stared, wide open, upon 
the street and the moonlit sky. One 
hand was at his throat and the other 
outstretched against the window-frame, 
as he let the outer air come into his 
nostrils. Presently he turned and went 
a few steps to where a curtain hung 
across a corner of the squalid room. 
He parted it gently and listened to the 
loud breathing of the child he could 
not see. 
On the floor at his side was the 
bundle brought home that evening for 
her morrow’s toil; behind him stood 


the low stand with the work-basket, at 


which she sat sewing from morning till 
evening ; and further back were shelves 


on which lay a few morsels for their 


breakfast. And there in the darkness 
before him lay his little Carrie, the only 
soul on earth that had a tender thought 
for him ; and he, big, strapping Thomas 
Martin, could not put a roof above her 
head nor nourishment in her body, but 
she must work her little fingers till they 
bled. Nevertheless was it good to him 
to hear her breathing, and to know her 
heart was warm for her daddy. He 
bowed his head, and the light came into 
his eyes for a moment as he hearkened. 
Then his face writhed and changed 
again, and he strode about the room 
with twitching mouth and clenched 
hands, lashed by memory. 

At first his musing was of crimes, but 
these he did not long tarry over. A 
few pockets picked, two or three men 
held up at the pistol’s point, the clever 
manipulation of gambling tools, a half 
dozen burglaries—the last ending in 
murder—he had no remorse for these ; 
they scarcely interested him now. Crime 
had been his trade, and with such deeds 
he had bought life’s comforts for his 
wife and child. 

Then there came before him the ka- 


leidoscope of his arrest and tria! ; the 
testimony of things he had thought 
deep hidden; the ripening conviction 
in the faces of the jurors ; the awkward 
earnestness of the young attorney whom 
the county paid for defending him, who 
seemed really to believe the lies of which 
his defence was woven; the awful sus- 
pense while the jury deliberated and he 
wondered whether their verdict would 
mean death or freedom to him; and the 
final crushing of his soul when the ver- 
dict of murder in the second degree was 
read, and he came to realize that he 
should pass not through the gateway 
of death into a future, unknown and so 
not void of hope, but past lintels of 
stone, into inevitable Gehenna. 

Martin stopped and bowed himself 
over the little table, and the wood 
squeaked and groaned as his palms 
worked upon it. The moonlight flick- 
ered through the window and fell across 
the scrap of paper under his eyes; it 
mingled with the dark shadows on the 
floor and seemed to make the walls ad- 
vance upon him and cramp him like a 
cell—like the solitary dungeon in which 
many a doomed day had lagged upon 
him. 

In his soul each line of the awful 
nightmare of his prison life stood forth 
clear and terrible. The long procession 
with striped suits and shaven heads 
stalked in lockstep before him; the 
clammy odor of prison fare choked him 
and mocked his hunger; he shuddered 
at the unceasing routine of work and 
sleep, work and sleep, with no respite. 
He wondered at the many who became 
part of the machine with despairing 
apathy. He had never been able to do 
that. Rebellion was ever in his soul; 
rebellion at the labor without pay, at 
the guard, at the bars and bolts and 
badges of servitude, and at the punish- 
ments he dared not even resist. Then 
there came that culmination of horror 
when the State of Ohio had no work 
for its prisoners and he sat with idle 
body and brain afire, thinking, think- 
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ing, thinking, till each thought was 
like a molten drop, writhing and hiss- 
ing through his throbbing temples ; 
waiting through the age-long day for 
the more terrible monotony of the mor- 
row ; longing, begging, weeping—yes, 
even praying, for work—for anything 
that the hands might do to give the 
brain respite from the eternity of min- 
utes. 

And even yet, that very day, though 
free and at home, he had been begging 
for work. His shoes were dusty and 
worn. He thought he had asked at a 
hundred shops. He had walked miles 
for work since the strikers had driven 
him from his job; for he knew that 
Carrie, Carrie but fourteen and so thin, 
was in the hot room sewing, the long 
day through, and if he did not find 
work, he, burly Thomas Martin, must 
eat up half of his child’s earnings or 
starve. He had stolen once or twice 


but dared not more ; for stealing opened 
up the vista of arrest, recognition, re- 
turn whence he had escaped—-hell. 

His eyes fell again upon the newspa- 
per clipping, and again he dumbly 


picked it up and read, more from mem- 
ory than from the moonlit scrap : 

Notice—To the heirs of George B. Reese, 
late of Trenton, New Jersey: The said Reese 
having died intestate, his heirs at law are en- 
titled to receive his distributive share in the 
estate of his father, Benjamin Reese, recently 
deceased in England. Said share amounts to 
$10,000, which such heirs may obtain through 
Chambers & Smith, attorneys, 245 Insurance 
Building, upon proper identification. 

“ Fdentification,” Martin repeated? to 
himself, as the corpse of a smile came 
onto his face; “there’s plenty of cops 
would make short work of identifying 
Tim Reese if I’d shave this beard.” 

Identification! For six months he 
had been fighting it—fleeing from it as 
from a curse; and now it came to coax 
and wheedle him. 

“The heirs of George B. Reese ;” 
there was but one, himself; and he 
remembered well how his father had 
always counted on getting something 
sometime from the old place. “Ten 
thousand dollars! "I'would make a lady 
of her, so it would,’ he muttered ; and 
even as he said it his voice grew softer. 
“She'd be a beauty, if she had half a 
show. They would have a guardian 
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appointed, and he’d send her to school, 
and she’d take her place with the best 
of ’em, instead of lying there worn to 
the bone and hungry.” 

His soul grew hungry, and his eyes 
moist and dreamy as he spoke; but 
the prison picture shot across his brain 
again, and he stretched his arms above 
his head to feel his freedom, and swore 
such oaths as make the angels shudder. 
Those sleepless nights in which he had 
planned his escape, when hope grew, 
and died, and rose and grew again ; 
when he was mocked by disappoint- 
ment and despair! The joy of success 
at last! The ecstasy of outwitting 
Cerberus and struggling up to Day 
again! The hiding, the alarms, the 
terrors, like hot iron on the raw flesh— 
the finding of his daughter, now moth- 
erless and doubly cherished—the lodg- 
ings, like heaven, while he had work— 
the ever-gnawing fear of recognition 
and recapture! Through all this he 
had come ; and to go back now! “By 
heavens, no!” he shouted, and stamped 


“his foot. 


There came a restless sound from be- 
hind the curtain. He hastened thither 
on tiptoe. A weak voice broke the si- 
lence, dreamily. 

“Only three pairs done to-day, Daddy 
—I was so tired—and I couldn’t % 

The voice sunk into silence. The man 
quivered as one in delirium. He stag- 
gered to the table, and sunk upon the 
chair beside it. His palms clasped his 
forehead, and his bowed shoulders la- 
bored like a hull in the tempest. 

And then, as comes the glint of the 
distant sail in the eyes of the drowning 
shipwrecked one, as comes the tap of 
the pick from far to the ear of the en- 
tombed miner, came hope dawning into 
the man’s heart. He rose; he stood 
erect ; he put his arms wide apart; he 
filled his lungs with the night air. He 
had solved the riddle. He was at 

eace. 

He lighted again his bit of candle, 
and shaved himself clean. He found a 
pencil, and on a bit of wrapping-paper 
wrote long and laboriously. Folding 
his letter carefully he directed it to 
Messrs. Chambers & Smith, and pinned 
it inside another note, which was thus 
written : 





ROSEMARY, RUE, AND HEART’S-EASE 


‘Little Daughter: Better times have 
come for us both. Iam going out for 
a while ; and as soon as you get up I 
want you to take this letter to its 
address, and do just what the gentle- 
men tell you. Good-by. Your loving 
Father.” 

Leaving the letters on the table, the 
convict quietly left the room. 


At the Central Police Station the 
next morning the officers were gather- 
ing to relieve the night detail upon their 
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beats. Riley, No. 237, from the Com- 
mercial Street beat, came tramping in. 
He went to Detective Morrissey, and 
stood laughing before him. 

“You're left, Morrissey ; Tim Reese 
is took.” 

“The devil! Where?” 

“To the morgue, in the dead-wagon. 
He’d hacked his jugular wide open with 
a pocket-knife, and he’s the deadest 
bird you ever saw.” 

“Then my little fake ‘ad.’ about the 
ten thousand dollars isno good. Them’s 
hard lines,” quoth Detective Morrissey. 


ROSEMARY, RUE, AND HEART’S-EASE 
By Will H. Waitt 


‘Rosemary for remembrance ; 
Rue for regret, when I go hence: 
And sweet Heart’s-ease for recompense !” 


Sieep, sleep ; 


Above thy grave 
Willow and cypress wave, 
And the sere, sad winds keep 


Eternal chant. 
Alone— 


What memories brood 
O’er the mute solitude 
Where Death has reared a throne 


Of adamant. 


At last 


Thy toil is o'er; 


Thy hands at peace. 


No more 


Shall the vague, vanquished past 


Mar or molest; 


While I— 


My days shall seem 

A dream beyond a dream, 
Until, like thee, I lie, 

Fond heart, at rest. 


Mine own, 


I give them thee, 

Heart’s-ease and Rosemary. 
The bitter Rue alone 

With me must bide, 


Regret, 
Remembrance, 


And these for recompense, 
Their passionate purples wet 
In Sorrow’s tide. 





WHERE THE BURROS BROWSED 
By Idab Meacham Strobridge 


? ELLO, Dick!” 
* Hello, Reddy!” 


Seven little gray burros— 
browsing upon the dust-covered cham- 
iso—lifted their heads at the words; 
and turned seven mealy noses and seven 
pairs of inquisitive ears toward the 
speakers in indolent curiosity. 

The two men who met upon the mesa 
had been drawing slowly together on 
the long white road winding up toward 
the mountain a dozen miles away. The 
dust, raised by the shuffling. feet of 
their horses, floated—a long streamer 
of white—down toward the muddy, 
crooked river in the valiey far below. 
The dust had whitened, too, the slouch 
hats and worn blue overalls they wore ; 
and their faces were marked with fur- 
rows, burned deep by the harsh, relent- 
less sun of the plains. It was pouring 
its rays down now with the fierce malig- 
nancy of some demon bent on destroy- 
ing every vestige of plant-life that had 
the temerity to put forth its young 
shoots ; and save for the scant bunch- 
grass, and the sage, and the grease- 
wood, and a few distant and scattering 
junipers that grew dark upon the moun- 
tains beyond, no growth of vegetation 
was to be seen. It was within an hour 
of noon, and the scorching rays de- 
scended upon the blistered earth 
through a silver-gray haze that—reach- 
ing across the valley——-quivered over the 
scene like the heat that comes through 
an open furnace-door. 

Little gray lizards with black, shin- 
ing eyes ; little horned toads with prick- 
ly backs, lay with palpitating bodies in 
the scant shade. The saucy Piute squir- 
rels which earlier in the day darted in 
and out of their burrows, had now dis- 
appeared into subterranean darkness. 
Jack rabbits, with limp ears lying back, 
crouched under the edges of the grease- 
wood. The three horses stood with list- 
less, drooping heads; the two men sat 
with listless, drooping bodies—one lean- 
ing forward to rest his crossed arms on 
the horn of the Mexican saddle he be- 


strode; the other, with loosely held 
reins between his fingers, leaned with 
his elbows on his knees. 

After the brief Western greeting, the 
one on the buckskin horse asked, care- 
lessly : 

“Been in with some hides, Reddy?” 

“Yep.” 

* What luck you been havin’?” 

“Poor. Tell you what’t is, Dick, I 
ain’t seen more’n fifty head o’ horses 
sence we been a campin’ at Big Deer 
Spring ; an’ they’re so wild you can’t 
git to within a mile of ’em. Tommy an’ 
me’re goin’ to move. They’re waterin’ 
over to them deep springs north.” 

“Yas,” drawled the other, “they’ve 
been shot among so much they're git- 
tin’ scary. Me an’ my pardner are 
campin’ over at the mine with them 
Dagoes there; but we don’t see many 
bunches of horses around, nohow. 
Guess we'll skin out next week, an’ go 
over to the Cedars. I don’t s’pose--” 
he moved his horse nearer to the wagon, 
and bent a contemplative gaze upon one 
of the front wheels—“I don’t s’pose 
Austin an’ the Kid'll kick if we do crowd 
over on their lay-out a little ; for there 
must be near a thousand head o’ mus- 
tangs over ‘round them Cedars that 
ain’t never heard a gun yit. So’t there'd 
be good shootin’ for all of us, an’ plenty 
o’ horses to go round. Hey?” 

The other nodded his head affirm- 
atively. 

“But that Austin’s a queer sort of a 
feller! Wanted him to come in with 
my pardner an’ me (he’s an all-fired 
good shot—good as I am myself; an’ I 
e’n shoot all I c’n skin in a day), an’ I 
thought him an’ me could do the shoot- 
in’, an’ my pardner an’ the Kid could 
do the skinnin’. But, no sir-ee; he 
wouldn’t have it! Just said the Kid 
couldn’t come; an’ ’t two was enough 
in a camp, anyway. He’s about as 
stand-offish as anybody I ever see. I 
ain’t sorry now’t he didn’t take up 
with my offer; for the boys say that 
the Kid wouldn’t be no ’count along 
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anyway. He can’t shoot, an’ he just 
won't skin ’em—too squeamish an’ lady- 
like. Aw!” 

“T know. He just tags ’round after 
Austin all day ; an’ don’t never seem to 
want to git more’n a hundred yards 
from him. An’ Austin’s just about as 
bad stuck on the Kid,” said Reddy. 

“Yas, I know it; an’ that’s what 
beats me. I don’t see what they’re 
stuck so on each other for,” said Dick, 
as he leaned back in the saddle and 
rammed a hand into the depths of a 
pocket of his overalls. As he drew forth 
a section of “star plug” he tapped the 
buckskin’s flanks with his heels to urge 
the sorry specimen of horseflesh closer 
to the wagon. 

“ Chaw ?” 

The smaller man accepted. Turning 
the square over and giving each side a 
cursory glance, he picked off the tin-tag 
—a tiny star—and set his jaws into an 
inviting corner, bending it back and 
forth in his endeavor to wrench off a gen- 
erous mouthful. Passing it in silence 
back to the owner (who regaled himself 
also with a like quantity before return- 
ing it to his pocket), and having—with 
the aid of thumbnail and forefinger— 
snapped the shining little star at a big 
horsefly that was industriously sucking 
blood from the roan’s back, he re- 
marked : 

“ Hides has gone up.” 

“That so?” exclaimed Dick, with an- 
imation ; “ what they worth now?” 

“Dollar an’ a quarter, to a dollar and 
six bits ; an’ three dollars for extra big 
ones. Manes is worth two bits a pound. 
What you comin’ in for?” 

“Ca’tridges. Shot mine all away.” 

“T e’n let you have some till you get 
your’n, if you want. What’s your gun— 
forty-five eighty-five Marlin?” asked 
Reddy. 

““Nope—won't do,” answered Dick ; 
“‘mine’s Remington forty-ninety. Much 
’bliged, though.” 

“Say, Dick!” exclaimed Reddy, 
“them Spaniards down on the river are 
comin’ out to run mustangs. I saw 
that Black Joaquin an’ his brother yist’- 
day, an’ told ’em if they wanted to run 
‘em anywhere out on our lay-out, that 
we wouldn’t make no kick if they’d let 
us in for a share. See? They think 
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they c’n run in about a hunderd an’ 
fifty head, anyway. An’ they'll furnish 
the manada, an’ the saddie-horses, an’ 
all, for the whole crowd. So, I told 
‘em, ‘ All right! go ahead, as far as me 
an’ my pardner is concerned.’ He says 
Austin’s agreed. How are you an’ 
Johnny—willin’ ?” 

“Oh, yes; I'm willin’,’ answered 
Dick, as he jerked at the bridle-rein, 
disturbing the buckskin’s doze. ‘ Well, 
good luck to you! See you again!” 

“Same to yourself. So long!” an- 
swered Reddy. 

The saddle-horse fell into a jog trot 
again to the pricking of the spur; and 
the sorry span started the wagon groan- 
ing and rattling on its way up the road 
whose furrows were cut deep by the 
great teams that hauled sulphur and 
borax from the furthest mountains 
down to the railroad in the valley. 

The creaking and rattling of the 
wagon had only just recommenced, 
when Reddy stopped his team to call 
back, 

“Oh, Dick! ” 

*“ Hello!” 

The little burros that had returned to 
nibbling on the brush, again lifted their 
heads at this second interruption. 

“Say! Austin ast me to git him a 
San Fr’ncisco paper so as he could see 
what hides is quoted at; an’ I plumb 
clean forgot it. Wish you'd bring out 
one to him when you come!” 

“All right! So long!” 

“So long!” 

The men moved on again. And the 
two streamers of white dust grew far- 
ther and farther apart, till they had 
faded out of sight in the hazy distance. 

The burros were left in undisturbed 
possession of the mesa the rest of the 
stifling hot day, while they browsed 
along on the greasewood. Late in the 
afternoon their little hoofs turned into 
a wild horse trail which led them, sin- 
gle file, down to the river, where the 
mealy muzzles were plunged into the 
swift, muddy current for a drink. 


But while they had been munching 
the uninviting brush and sage, and 
flicked the flies away with their absurd 
paint-brush tails, Harvey Austin, over 
on the foothills near the Cedars, sat in 
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the tent which was now his only home ; 
and, with his hat, fanned the face of the 
one whom the horse-hunters had named 
“The Kid.” 

The boy, who had been ailing, was 
asleep now; but the flushed cheeks, and 
parched lips that were always thirsting 
for water, were cause enough for the 
fear that came over Austin as he sat 
there. What if this were but the be- 
ginning of a long fever? A serious ill- 
ness ? ; 

Then he began asking the same ques- 
tions that he put to himself daily. 
What had the future in store for them? 
Where were they to go from here? To 
stay here through the long winter, with 


the mercury often below zero, and the . 


wild blasts of wind about their tent— 
perhaps to be buried in deep snow—all 
these things were not to be thought of 
foramoment. Before the winter should 
come, they must go. But where— 
where? Only away from civilization 
were they safe from discovery. 

He had come to see, at last, that they 
had both made a horrible mistake of 
their lives. At first it had not seemed 
so. Things looked differently—at first. 
But a feeling of repulsion came over 
him now at times for which he could 
not account. Was it the aftermath of 
wrong-doing? Well, he must make the 
best of it. It was too late to undo all 
that had been done. He must bear it 
as best he could. He said to himself 
that, thank God! he was enough of a 
man, at least, to hide from the “little 
one” what he himself was beginning to 
feel. 

It is the great immutable law that the 
fruits of pleasure, plucked by the hands 
of sin, shall turn to bitterness between 
the lips. For sin, there is suffering ; 
for wrong-doing, regret. None escape 
the great law of compensation. Justice 
must have payment for the defiance of 
her laws. 

Austin drew in his breath sharply. 
Oh, merciful God! how long was this 
way of living to last? Why, he might 
live thirty—forty—fifty years yet! Pen- 
niless, what was their future to be? To 
return to that world which, through 
their earlier years, had surrounded them 
with those things that make life worth 
the living, would be to tempt a worse fate 


than awaited them here. The desola- 
tion which spread around them in the 
foothills of the bare, lonely mountains 
was as naught to the humiliation of re- 
turning to the peopled places where 
most would know them, yet few choose 
to recognize. 

It had not seemed that the price to 
be paid would be so dear when first he 
had faced the possible results of their 
rash act. Was it only a twelvemonth 
ago? Why, it might have been twelve 
times twelve, so long ago did it seem 
since he was walking among men, hold- 
ing his head up, and looking fearlessly 
into the eyes of honest fellows who 
greeted him with warm hand-clasps. 

His face had a strained look as he let 
his eyes fall on the unconscious figure 
beside him ; and a strange expression— 
almost of aversion—swept across his 
features. But he drew himself up 
quickly, tossing his head back with a 
movement as though—by the act—he 
could cast off something which might, 
perhaps, master him. For some time he 
sat, his sensitive, refined face rigid and 
set, fixing his eyes on vacancy. Then 
he sank back, sighing wearily. 

Before him was memory’s moving 
panorama of a beautiful past. Out of 
the many pictures—plainer than all of 
the rest—rose the face of the man who 
had befriended him ; the one to whom 
he owed all he had ever been, or enjoyed. 
The one but for whom he would have 
been left, when a boy, to the chill char- 
ity of strangers. From that generous 
hand he had received an education be- 
fitting the heir to great wealth, and the 
noble heart had given such love and 
care as few sons receive from a parent. 
He could now, in recollection, see the 
austere face of his guardian softening 
into affectionate smiles as his tender 
gaze fell on his two beloved wards— 
himself, and the pretty, wilful Mildred. 
Only they whom he so fondly loved ever 
knew the great depths of tenderness 
and gentleness in his nature. It stung 
Austin now to think of it; and shamed 
him as well. 

And was he—this coward hiding in 
the mountains of the West, leading a 
loathsome existence hunting wild horses 
for the few dollars that the hides would 
bring that he might be able to buy the 
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necessaries of life, since he had failed 
to get work in any other calling—was 
he the one whom John Morton had 
once loved and trusted? He shuddered 
with disgust. No man could feel a 
greater contempt for him than he felt 
for himself. 

He rose abruptly, and walked to the 
opening of the tent. It was useless to 
think of the past, or give way to re- 
morse and idle regrets. What was 
done could not be undone. He must 
arrange for the future years, and pro- 
vide for the needs of the present. He 
must do his best in caring for and pro- 
tecting the one for whom this life was 
harder—much harder than himself. 

He turned his back on the dreary 
landscape before him, and came back 
into the tent, busying himself about 
camp duties till the other awoke. And 
the young eyes—wistful and sad— 
that kept seeking Austin’s—deep, ex- 
pressive, and intelligent—saw no trace 
of the heartache and agony, the regret 
and remorse he was bravely trying to 
bury. When the sun had gone down 
behind their mountain, and a welcome 
coolness settled itself over the burning 
ground, they went to sit by the spring 
that bubbled out of the hillside. All 
through the twilight they sat without 
speaking, their thoughts far away. 
Then darkness came and hid the barren 
hills, mercifully shutting away from 
their sight the pitiful poverty of the 
life which now they had made theirs. A 
soft west wind sprung up; and the balmy 
night air, cool and dry, seemed to chase 
away much of the illness the boy had 
felt through the day. They sat in a 
silence unbroken only by the crickets’ 
perpetual shrilling, the hoot of a ground 
owl, and a coyote yelping to its mate 
across the cafion. 

When the first prolonged cry pierced 
the air, the slight form had nestled, in- 
stinctively, still closer to Austin. Then 
the mournful wail of the little gray 
ghost of the plains grew fainter and 
fainter, and finally ceased altogether, 
as he trotted away over the ridge, in 
quest of a freshly skinned carcass where 
some unfortunate horse had fallen a 
victim to the sure aim of a horse-hunter. 

They sat for nearly an hour in the 
silence of night in the mountain, Austin 
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wondering if the time would ever come 
when the “ little one ” would guess how 
miserably tired of it he had become in’ 
less than a year. He hoped, prayed, the 
other would never know. And—worse 
—would a sickening disgust ever find its 
way into that other heart, as it had into 
his own? With all his soul he prayed 
that it might never be so. 

“Come, little one,” he said, gently, 
“we must goin. It is late.” 

The other made no answer. 

“Don’t you want to go yet? Are 
you not sleepy—and a little bit tired, 
poor child? ” 

Still no answer, though Austin knew 
he was heard. He waited. 

“Harvey ”—the voice was almost a 
whisper — “we have been happy to- 
gether—sometimes—and you have al-. 
ways been good to me; but—do you—I 
mean, when you remember what we have 
lost, what we are, and must always 
remain, do you find, in these days of 
ours together, compensation enough for 
all that we suffer? Do you? Tellme!” 

It had come to the other one, too. 


A day of fast, hard riding had drawn 


to its close. Reddy and Dick, and their 
“ pardners,” and Black Joaquin and his 
brother, together with two or three 
others, had made their first day’s run 
of wild mustangs. Three or four 
“bunches” of native wild horses had 
been surrounded and driven witha rush, 
in a whirl of alkali dust, into a juniper 
corral in the cafon. Then the circling 
riatas had brought them—bucking and 
kicking—down to the earth ; and biting 
and striking at their captors, they fought 
for their liberty till exhausted and drip- 
ping with sweat—their heads and knees 
skinned, and mouths bleeding — they 
found themselves conquered, necked to 
gentler horses, or else hoppled. 

Dick had come to Austin’s camp at 
early morning, bringing the newspaper 
he wanted; and the two had ridden 
away together. And now that each one 
had made his selection in the division 
of the day’s spoiis, Austin turned his 
pony’ head toward the tent—a little 
white speck in the light of the sunset 
on one of the distant foothills. 

“Well, good-night, boys! 
you again in the morning.” 


Tll join 
He loped 
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away to the place where the “little one” 
was awaiting him. 


The morrow’s sun shone a blood-red 
dise in the east through the smoky haze 
that still hung over the valley. By eight 
o'clock the air was stifling; and the 
men standing about camp ready for 
the second day’s run were impatient to 
be off. It wes easier to endure the heat 
when in action than to be standing idle. 
They were wondering at Austin’s delay, 
and most of them had been swearing. 
At last, Black Joaquin was told to go 
across to the white speck on the foot- 
hills, and “hustle him up;” for they 
were short a man for the work, if he did 
not come. So the Spaniard threw him- 
self across the saddle, and digging his 
spurs into the flanks of the ugly-look- 
ing sorrel, loped over the hill to Aus- 
tin’s camp. 

Half an hour later he came back at 
racing speed to tell a story which made 
the men look at each other with startled 
glances, and even with suspicion at him- 
self (so surely are evil deeds laid at the 
door of one with an evil reputation) ; 


but when they rode over to where the 
stilled forms lay beside the rifle whose 
aim had been true, they saw it had not 
been Black Joaquin. 


Who, then? Too plainly, they saw. 
But who could tell why ? 

The newspaper Dick had brought in 
the morning lay folded open at an arti- 
cle that told the whole pitiful story of 
their sin and their shame. It was little 
Johnny, Dick's partner, who first saw it 
and read : 


“ Livine aMone Horsst-yuunters. AN Epr- 
RING CoupLe Tracep to NeEvaDa. 
Harvey Asuton anp Mrs. 
Morton Seen. Tue Wom- 

AN IN Mate Arrire. 


“ Our readers will no doubt remem- 
ber press despatches of a year ago from 
Boston, regarding the sensational elope- 
ment of Harvey Ashton with the young 
and beautiful wife of John Q. Morton, a 
prominent and wealthy commission mer- 
chant of that city. All parties concerned 
moved in the most exclusive circles of 
society. 

“Young Ashton had returned home 
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from a prolonged tour of Europe to 
find that Morton (who had aiways as- 
sumed the part of an indulgent father 
to him) had just wedded his ward, a 
Miss Mildred Walters, a handsome 
young woman many years his junior ; 
and whose playfellow he, Ashton, had 
been when a boy, but whom he had not 
seen for a number of years. She had 
matured into a beautiful, attractive 
woman ; and Ashton soon fell a willing 
victim to her charms. Soon after soci- 
ety of the Hub was startled and shocked 
to hear of the elopement of Harvey 
Ashton with his benefactor’s wife. 

‘Subsequently they were discovered 
in this city, when all traces of them 
were lost. Nothing was heard of them 
again till, some two months ago, they 
were seen in Reno, Nevada, by an old 
acquaintance of all parties, who cannot 
be mistaken in their identity. 

‘‘He states he had come down from 
Virginia City, and was waiting at Reno 
to take the Central Pacific train for the 
East, when he saw Ashton pass in com- 
pany with, apparently, a small, slight- 
built young man, but whom he is posi- 
tive was Mrs. Morton in male attire. 
He purposely avoided the couple, but 
inquiries elicited the facts that Ash- 
ton was passing under the name of 
Austin, and had told that his companion 
was a brother. It was also learned 
that they were in destitute circum- 
stances, and were leaving Reno for the 
interior part of the State. Later re- 
ports locate them in a range of moun- 
tains a short distance from the rail- 
road, where they are with a number of 
ex-cowboys and sheep-herders out of 
employment who are .ngaged in shoot- 
ing wild horses, furnishing hides for the 
San Francisco market. 

“The friend who -ecognized the 
couple communicated with the deserted 
husband, who, it is reported, is on his 
way now to the West, in quest of the 
erring pair.” 


That was their story, then! The story 
waiting in the newspaper for Austin 
when he got back to the “little one” 
the evening before. 


The afternoon’s shadows were slant- 
ing down toward the valley when the 
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seven little burros saw Reddy’s wagon 
come down the long, dusty road lead- 
ing toward the river. From where they 
browsed they could see it go over the 
bridge and the alkali flats, on its way to 
the railroad station in the hazy valley. 
The big sheet of canvas, taken from 
Dick’s bed, covered something that lay 
in the bottom of the wagon. Two some- 
things were there—side by side, stiffand 
stark—sharply outlined under the folds 
of white canvas. 

The wagon creaked and rattled and 
groaned onits way. The afternoon sun 
parched and burned the earth, as it had 
done for weeks. Rabbits bid under 
the edges of the greasewood on the 
side where the greater shadows fell. 
The burros still flicked with their tails 
at the sandflies. Buzzing above the 
canvas were some big green flies that 
followed the wagon till after the sun 
went down. A buzzard circled over- 


head ; and a lean coyote trotted behind 
the wagon on the mesa for a mile or 
more. 

The burros, too, crossed the bridge 
that night, and morning found them 
browsing along the foothills of the 
mountains across the valley, where the 
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feed was better. Near the base of the 
mountain, and not far from the little rail- 
road station, was a graveyard. Treeless, 
flowerless, unfenced. There were no 
head-stones ’tis true; but the graves 
were well banked with broken rock, to 
keep the hungry coyotes and badgers 
from digging up the corpses. 

At the station that morning Black 
Joaquin had helped to lift the two new 
pine boxes into the wagon. As he 
watched them start on their ride to the 
rock-covered mounds near the foothills, 
he said to the men gathered about: 

* Por Dios! no so mucha man por 
shoot mostang now!” 

And his brother Domingo, who had 
been drinking, answered: 

*°Sta ’ueno! No so mucha man, more 
mostang por me. ‘Sta ‘ueno; ’sta 
muy *ueno !” 

He laughed slyly. 
to the saloon. 


si, 


Then he went over 


The little gray burros watched the 
wagon for a long time, as it went rattle 
—rattle—rattle over the stony road. 
By and by it stopped. Then they 
began nibbling again on the scant 
bunch-grass and white sage. 
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Where the Burros Browsed. 
Photograph by Idah Meacham Strobridge. 
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ONTEORA: AN IDEAL SUMMER CLUB 
By Carolyn Halsted 








. The Lonce at Onteora 


all the summer colonies is Onteora 
—‘Hills of the Sky,” when trans- 
lated from the Indian vernacular. Its 
rough, picturesque dwellings are built 
around the skirts and on the sides of 
Onteora Mountain, one of the western 
spurs of the Catskills, and about a mile’s 
distance from Tannersville, straight up 
hill, the settlement’s elevation “being 
twenty-two hundred feet. The sur- 
rounding country is beautiful, wild and 
mountainous, with dense woods near at 
hand, and the settlement seems far away 
from the turmoil of civilization. But, 
in reality, a large centre for summer 
sojourners is close by, while New York 
itself is only a few hours distant. 
Onteora’s inception was in the spring 
of the year 1888, Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
and Mr. F. B. Thurber being the prime 
movers. They had built cottages and 
had been living on the mountain for five 
years previous, and had entertained ex- 
tensively. Their many friends became 
so charmed with the simplicity and free- 
dom of the life there, that the suggestion 
of a summer club quickly materialized. 
A stock company of eight persons was 
formed, a thousand acres of land were 
purchased, the Bear and Fox Inn was 
built, and on the Fourth of July a large 
party of friends were invited to visit the 
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prospective colony. Then 
occurred a general jollifica- 
tion, picnic, fireworks, and 
merrymaking all around. 
The guests were so delight- 
ed with the place and the 
summer community idea, 
that some of them invested 
on the spot, while others and 
their friends were encour- 
aged to do so later. 

In nine years Onteora 
Park has increased from 
three cottages and the inn 
to some sixty cottages, with 
an average population of 
four or five hundred repre- 
sentatives, who begin to ar- 
rive in May and some of whom remain 
until Thanksgiving. 

The cottages are varied in style of 
architecture, many of them being de- 
signed in accordance with the ideas of 
their owners; but they all aim at sim- 
plicity. “Yarrow,” owned by Mrs. Mary 
Mapes Dodge, is partly built of trees 
with their rough coats on, the wide ver- 
anda columns being equally primitive. 
The noted Japanese scholar and expert, 
Mrs. Frances Fisher Wood, planned her 
low abode, “ Yamaga,” after the Japan- 
ese mode of architecture, where no paint 
or varnish appears, or plaster or un- 
necessary ornamentation. ‘ Wing and 
Wing,” belonging to the author, Miss 
Lillie Hamilton French, is partly of 
stone, with upper story and slanting 
roof of shingles. ‘Penny Royal,” the 
home of Mrs. Dora Wheeler Keith, is 
another example, entirely of plain, nar- 
row boards, and has broad, comfortable 
piazzas. To several are added studios, 
where their owners put on canvas their 
summer inspirations. In the roomy 
study adjoining “Yarrow,” the St. Nich- 
olas Magazine is edited for several 
months of the year. 

The Bear and Fox Inn is the club- 
house, and serves at times to lodge the 
friends of the cottagers. Many of the 
latter take their meals there, saving the 
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ONTEORA: AN IDEAL SUMMER CLUB 


care of providing for their families. 
Entertainments are held in the assembly 
rooms, where dances, games, and cha- 
rades or theatricals are all indulged in. 

In spite of the many hundreds of feet 
of elevation, the daily papers and three 
daily mails come regularly to the little 
gate-lodge post-office, and there is found 
telegraph co:amunication also. The 
cottages are reached by daily supplies 
from the valley farms, spring-water flows 
in abundance, and all other commodi- 
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are native refinement, intelligence, and 
introduction by some person already 
within the charmed circle. And what 
a delightful coterie of individuals these 
limitations have brought together: au- 
thors and artists who have already 
reached the goal in the race for fame, 
people prominent in the social world, 
and quiet folk who care for books and 
nature’s beauty. 

The life there is an outdoor one as far 
as possible. There are tennis courts, 
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* Balsam,” 


ties are at hand. There is a resident 
physician, and three other doctors have 
built houses. 

An artistic stone chapel forms part of 
the environment, whose sweet-toned bell 
rings out every day at noon and at six 
in the evening. 

The rules of the club restrict any one 
member from purchasing more than two 
lots of the precious land, he (or she) 
must build within the year, agree to 
having no “ boarders,” no stables—a liv- 
ery stable is connected with the club— 
and no sale of anything, whatsoever. 

The requirements for membership 


golf links, archery, riding, driving, cy- 
cling, and long tramps over the moun- 
tain, or through the open fields and 
lanes, while resting on the inviting pi- 
azzas is indulged in by the less active. 
Then comes peaceful relaxation, so 
grateful to the tired and overworked, or 
delightful talk and unlimited reading, 
to end in afternoon tea, served al fresco. 
For rainy days, there are bowling alleys, 
billiards and indoor amusements galore. 
There is a library, while a flourishing 
book club is another medium for pleas- 
ure. 

But the hours are not all given up to 
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recreation or idleness. Thought and 
hard work are two important factors at 
Onteora, and many a gem in literature, 
art or science has first seen the light of 
day beneath a roof of birch bark, or in 
some secluded nook of this happy col- 
ony. 

There is still a supply of game in the 
woods and underbrush of the adjacent 
mountains, and on the outer walls of 
the inn are nailed bear, fox and various 
other skins, the spoils of the club hunts- 
men. 

All during the summer the members 
arrange such out-door gayeties as flower 
fétes, corn roasts, picnics and camp- 
fires; but each season the great event 
is the harvest festival, when the artists 
give their time and attention to arrang- 
ing an open-air pageant almost as lovely 
as a veritable “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” The woods and fields are 
stripped of their blossoms and branches 
—gorgeous maple-leaves, golden rod 
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tain-road, finally returning to the inn to 
a bounteous harvest-home, where all 
the delicacies have been prepared that 
the valley-farms can boast. 

This delightful social atmosphere of 
Onteora seems to take all the influences 
of nature into its composition, so that 
it is possible to dispense with many of 
the artificial features of the metropolis, 
and leave out a large share of the cares 
and small anxieties of life ; yet the es- 
thetic and social existence there rests 
upon a solid basis of advantage and 
convenience. The fact is now widely 
recognized that with organization far 
better ends can be secured along all 
lines. Even the business of everyday- 
living may be simplified and made more 
worth while where a certain amount of 
co-operation is resorted to. This is one 
reason why the comparatively recent 
idea of the summer club is proving so 
popular. Then in an environment of 
pure air and sunshine, and far away 








‘Lark Spur.”” 


and purple asters deck ox-cart and hay- 
rick filled with the transformed inhab- 
itants of the community, while others 
join the procession afoot as Persephone 
and her nymphs, Rip Van Winkle and 


Hendrick Hudson with his men in 
Dutch jackets and peaked hats, or as 
sprites and gnomes and the Culprit Fay. 
This festive procession wends its way 
through the woods and up the moun- 


‘* Fernseed.”’ 


** Yarrow.’ 


from striving and display, the home-life 
has a chance to develop in a wholesome 
and happy manner, while friendships 
are born naturally and grow apace. 
Onteora’s community has always 
numbered scores of men and women 
notable in a variety of directions, most 
of them cottage-owners ; but some are 
dwellers for the season only, or return- 
ing again to live at the inn or to rent a 
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friend’s cottage. J. Carroll Beckwith, 
Eastman Johnson, Will Carleton, Gen- 
eral J. W. Plume, General Stewart L. 
Woodford, Lawrence Hutton, Bran- 
der Matthews, Dr. William B. Wood, 
Mrs. C. L. Runkle, Miss Helen Dawes 
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Brown, Mrs. Dean Sage, Mrs. Mary 
Knight Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Cus- 
ter and Mrs. ‘Ruth McEnery Stuart 
are a few of those who lend character 
and originality to summering at Onte- 
ora. 


RIVER IDYL 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


HE Ellen C. Terry, with a clumsy 
+ affectation of gayety, tugged at her 

anchor in front of one of the great 
ice-houses that accentuate the impor- 
tance of the ice-industry along the 
Hudson. 

She was an ancient river-craft—an 
“open boat” in canaller parlance — 
weather-beaten and dilapidated, and her 
terpsichorean efforts, caused by the 
swell of the great day-boat Albany, were 
the occasion of much creaking and 
groaning in the various component parts 
of her senile anatomy. 

The gang of sturdy ice-men had just 
finished packing her hold with the 
square, crystal blocks of ice, which 
glinted pleasantly in the sun as they ran 
in rapid succession down the great 
chute, and were now turning their atten- 
tion to the Terry’s companion piece, the 
L. E. Mueller, while the captain of the 
Ellen Terry, with trousers rolled up 
over his bare knees and sinewy legs, 
fastened his hatches and vigorously 
applied himself to the cleansing of his 
well-worn decks. . 

It was a perfect day in late Septem- 
ber. The sun shone warm upon the 
pines and hemlocks, whose sweet, resin- 
ous breath filled the lungs with a de- 
licious sense of healing. The sides of 
the river-road leading to the ice-house 
were gay with brilliant sumac, white 
and purpling asters, the yellow plumes 
of nodding golden-rod, and the olive 
clusters of feathery clematis, while the 
fiery bitter-sweet glowed fiercely against 
the dark-green trees to which it clung, 
and the barberry bushes reflected its 
color. Just out of the dust of travel, 
the ragweed lifted innumerable can- 
delabra of green, that promised a re- 
dundant aftermath of hay-fever, while 
further back the rich black fruitage of 


the elderberry gave promise of a boun- 
teous vintage. 

The young wife of the captain of the 
Ellen C. Terry, and her pretty sister, 
taking advantage of the stop, and the 
day, and the dual temptations afforded 
by the elderberries and the flowers, left 
the boat in the care of the captain, who 
with rope and bucket stili doused her 
decks with an abandon born of lusty 
vigor, and were meditatively strolling 
along the river-bank, with frequent de- 
tours from which they returned with 
additional trophies intended for the 
ornamentation of their floating home. 

As they walked on, the captain’s wife 
turned every little while to look back at 
the Ellen C. Terry, who, squatty and 
dingy notwithstanding her recent bath, 
showed plainly on her nautical physi- 
ognomy the autographs of her many 
years’ dealings with ice in summer and 
coal in winter. 

There was an air of domesticity, how- 
ever, about the little craft that was 
pleasant to see. On the hatches stood 
a coterie of tubs, flanked by an ice-box 
of comfortable proportions and a water- 
barrel. Lace curtains blew softly in 
and out of the cabin windows, through 
which might be seen a glass goblet 
already filled with asters and golden- 
rod, the trophies of some former ramble. 

“What wonder that the captain and 
his wife are as fond and proud of their 
vessel as Jason of his Argos, or Paul 
Jones of the Bon Homme Richard,” 
thought the philosopher, who had been 
sitting on a pile of lumber, watching 
the loading of the ice, and now, rising, 
shook out her skirts, put her note-book 
and pencil in her pocket, and stepped 
out to get a clearer view of the little 
home. 

The captain’s wife, looking back from 
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one of her incursions after berries, saw 
her standing there and hurried back to 
offer her a hospitable welcome. “Won't 
you come in?” she said, motioning tow- 
ard the narrow plank that held an un- 
certain tenure from her domicile to the 
main land. 

She was a comely young woman with 
a sober and contemplative look, said to 
be peculiar to sea-faring folk from the 
Ancient Mariner down. ‘“’Tain’t noth- 
in’ very grand here, but we like it,” she 
said, as she ushered the philosopher 
with housewifely pride into her little 
cabin. A bit of rag-carpet covered the 
floor. On one side a cook-stove beamed 
a warm and not ungrateful welcome, 
for the ice stored underneath the floor 
made fires allsummer a necessity. The 
kettle on the hearth sent out a merry 
hum. Upon the corner shelf the family 
album sat enthroned, surrounded by 
those lesser luminaries—the clock, some 
photographs of the captain’s kin, and a 
pasteboard cat, the souvenir of some 
Oriental tea emporium. The omni- 


present calendar looked down patron- 
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izingly from its vantage point on the 
wall. A castor dominated the little 
dining-table, and a polished chest of 
drawers reflected the dignity due the 
conservator of the family dishes and 
linen. 

Folding-doors separated this room 
from the bedroom, whose narrow bunk- 
beds shone resplendent in lace pillow- 
shams. Snug and tidy was the little 
home, and soon its mistress and the 
philosopher were deep in conversation, 
in which the captain joined through the 
open window as the spirit moved him to 
utterance. “No, indeed! I never find 
it lonesome,” the wife said, in response 
to the philosopher’s inquiry. ‘I come 
here as soon as I married, an’ I don’t 
feel at home anywhere eise. I git such 
spells on shore ; but when I’m on the 
boat, I feel splendid. I’m never sick 
here. His folks ”—pointing out through 
the window where He, with his straw 
hat pushed back on his head, sat rest- 
ing from his labors—“ his folks lives in 
Athens, an’ we stopped there for a little 
spell last summer. But he got dum 


Taking Ice Aboard. 
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ague there.an’I begun to have spells 
agin, so I said we'll go back to the boat. 
That’s the place for us. It’s allers cool 
here in the hottest days, an’ there ain’t 
no mosquitoes to bother us. We allers 
haf to keep a little fire, or else ’twould 
be too cool.” 

“But how about the bitter cold 
weather? Can you keep warm there?” 

“Oh, my, yes. We keep a hot fire 
night an’ day. We’re all closed up then, 
an’ we're so small an’ cosy here that 
were lots warmer than folks in big 
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like my picture? Lord! I'd break the 
appyratus. I’m thirty-two years old, 
an’ I’ve never hed a picture of myself. 
Why? Wall, I’ve never hed money 
enough to pay fer a good one. Sucha 
one as I want, I can’t git. I ain’t no 


use fer tin-types, an’ little pictures. 





In Possession of the Philosopher's Stone. 


houses. This cabin used to be bigger 
than ’tis now. You see the man that 
owned it hed a big family, an’ he hed to 
hev a two-story cabin ; but after they’d 
growed up an’ was married he cut it 
down, an’ it’s just right fer us. Do 
tramps ever bother us, do you say?” 
and the captain’s face appeared in the 
window. ‘Ef they did, Pd hustle ’em 
if I knowed it. They've got to, work 
fer their livin’ same’s Ido. This ain’t by 
no means a hard life, an’ tho’ they ain’t 
much money in it fer a lab’rin’ man, 
we manage to git a lot of enjoyment 
out of it. We're allers well, an’ allers 
hungry. I hev my three square meals 
a day, an’ all I want to eat. But the 
air gives me such an appetite, that I 
never git enough to eat then. You'd 


We spend our time mostly winters 

down at Ho-buk-ken, an’ sometime 

I calkillate to git our pictures done 

there. No, we don’t tie up to the 

wharf there, ‘cause we’d have to pay 
wharfage, thirty to fifty cents a day. 

So we carry coal to Perth Amboy, 
Edgerton or Shady Side—anything to 
keep a-goin’.” 

“‘How long does it take you to go 
from here to New York?” 

“It takes me two days and two 
nights, an’ costs me $30 to tow this 
boat the round trip. Soon’s I git full 
the boss at the ice-house telegraphs for 
a tug an’ they start out an’ pick us up 
as they go along. Ef they don’t git 
along till night we just put up a white 
lantern. It takes us a day to load an’ 
two days to unload. We don’t work 
Sundays, an’ I always try to git down 
the river so we can git to Coney Island.” 

“And don’t you ever take cold, right 
over the ice so?” 

“Lord, no! Never hed a cold in my 
life. Perfectly well, perfectly happy. 
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This is the boss life I tell you—an’ don’t 
you forgit it.” 

Then the philosopher turned her 
steps homeward and that night she 
wrote in her diary, “‘Mem.: Found the 
philosopher’s stone at last. Transmuted 
by the alchemy of love and sweet con- 
tent, the humblest surroundings, the 
simple, nomadic existence of the verit- 
able hoi polloi brightens with the pure 
gold of perfect unadulterated happiness, 
which after all is the end and aim of 
living. I need search no further.” 


Two weeks later fate led the philoso- 
pher to take a stroll in the same direc- 
tion. This time it was a gray and chilly 
day. The smoke from the Central trains 
across the river hung low and black. It 
had rained, and the road was muddy. 
The wayside flowers hung drabbled and 
abject. 

The elder-bushes had been ravaged 

of their fruit and the whilom graceful 
branches were torn and broken. The 
Ellen C. Terry was once more at the ice- 
house, and the blocks of ice were hus- 
tling into her hold with a chilly, grating 
sound well nigh unendurable, while 
the captain, with a drooping sou’easter 
and countenance, alike indicative of 
melancholia, jabbed them vindictively 
into place 
with his pick. 
Aknock at 
the cabin 
door, and the 
captain’s 
wife, erst- 
while theem- 
bodiment of 
peace, ap- 
peared. Her 
head was 
swathed in a 
flannel band- 
age, her eyes 
swollen, her 
face pale. 
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* Are you sick,” asked the philoso- 
pher? 

“Yes, ma’am,I am. Ive got one of 
my spells again. Its so windy an’ blows 
so I can’t sleep. Night before last I 
didn’t sleep a wink. I turned an’ tost, 
an’ twisted. The Adirondack rocks us 
turrible. One night she passed us at 
the Highlands, an’ she knocked us about 
so, my husband said he thought he’d 
roll out o’ bed. An’ she knocked the 
lamp out o’ the bracket an’ the dishes 
out o’ the closet, an’ now he’s ”—an in- 
dicative wave of the hand toward the 
partner of her joys and sorrows—“ he’s 
got a kind o’ dum ague in his bones ”— 
and she groaned aloud. A few trite 
words of sympathy from the disap- 
pointed philosopher and she turned to 
leave. The captain paused a moment 
from his labors, wiped his brow with the 
back of his hand, and transferred the 
moisture thus obtained to his nether 
garments. 

** Boatin’s no good!” he said. ‘‘ Dog’s 
life! Anyone that owns his boat is all 
right ; but ef he don’t it’s a hard life. 
T'll be durned but it’s a hard life an’ ’m 
sick uv it!” 

Then the philosopher turned her face 
wearily hillward, and as she climbed 
away from the river she stopped to take 

breath on the 
little seat 
by the way- 
side. 

When she 
rose to go, 
she groaned 
with yet 
greater an- 
guish than 
the captain 
or his wife, 
for her phil- 
osopher’s 
stone had 
again eluded 
her. 
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Bedouins at Jericho. 


A BEDOUIN DANCE 
By Eleanor Hodgens 


F EW travellers across the Holy Land 


are permitted to view areal Bedouin 

shepherd’s dance in the very heart 
of their country on the shores of Lake 
Hileh, but this privilege was ours on the 
night when we encamped among the 
reeds and frogs of that marshy body 
of water—called, in ancient days, the 
“Waters of Merom.” 

There is a so-called Bedouin dance 
at Jericho, but it is not entirely a spon- 
taneous exhibition, being arranged 
usually for the edification of strangers. 
But this dance which we witnessed in 
the far north of Palestine was an im- 
promptu performance never before given 
to foreigners—and strange to say it 
came about because of the stealing of a 
mule. 

Our dragoman, while conducting a 
party of tourists the year before through 
this region, had had a fine pack mule 
stolen from his band by these people. 
Remembering this, and relying also upon 
the peculiar code of etiquette among 
nomad Arabs which forbids them to 
molest for the moment the man whose 
bread they eat, Sulieman resolved not 
only to double the watch over the tents 


that night but to take the additional 
precaution of making the Bedouins in 
a measure our guests. 

“Bread,” they say, “will never leave the 
heart of a true Bedouin,” but Sulieman 
well knew that a great deal of senti- 
mental nonsense is believed about this 
trait of Bedouin character and that the 
influence of this maxim endures only 
while the taste of the bread is in his 
mouth. Once away from his territory 
the bread-bond does not always prevent 
the Bedouin from molesting his former 
host. Our stay here was to be only for 
one night, however, and a messenger was 
sent to the Bedouin encampment close 
by to ask the young shepherds to come 
that evening and dance for us. 

With the eagerness of children these 
sons of the wilderness were upon us 
before we had finished dinner, and then 
ensued such a scene of picturesque wild- 
ness as none of us will ever forget. 
They were of the Gowarmeh tribe, who 
pitch their tents in whatever spot is 
most fertile and suited to their needs. 
They make coarse mats for the walls of 
their tents of the sort of rushes called 
*‘Babeer,” which grows in the marshes, 
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and allow their flocks to graze where the 
grass is greenest. When that tract is 
devastated they pull up their tents, drive 
their flocks before them and proceed to 
settle in whatever other fertile tract 
they may fancy in their wanderings. 
But judging from the rank growths of 
the vast morasses we saw in riding 
through this country it will take these 
Bedouins a long time to exhaust all the 
verdure and rushes of Lake Haleh. 
They know no law and accept whatever 
opportunity comes to add to their flocks 
by stealing. 

We had passed at least a hundred of 
their tents roofed with black goat hair 
and with rush mats drying before the 
doors that afternoon in riding to our 
encampment. It is said that in this 
plain of Hfileh there are more than 
thirty Bedouin villages or tent-settle- 
ments—and allareas unknown to history 
as to geography. 

We had seen their evening fires 
lighted before the tent doors with gypsy 
kettles hanging over them, and as we 
rode past sharp-nosed dogs crept in and 
out and barked at us. Women, some of 
them tall and graceful, with tattooed 
foreheads, chins, and hands, bent over 
the fires cooking messes of kuskoo and 
goat’s flesh, or stood in groups looking 
after us. Many little children, some 
of them surpassingly beautiful, sur- 
rounded the women and called out to 
us ‘‘ sheesh,” or stood with stones raised 
ready to hurl at us if we did not give it 
to them. 

We had also met the men by the way 
driving mules and vast flocks of black 
goatsinto the encampment for the night. 
What tall shepherds they were! What 
ragged, tangled, bare-legged creatures, 
in their flowing robes and turbans 
bound with ropes! They had looked at 
us sullenly with furtive calculating 
glances at the animals we rode, and to 
the dragoman’s conciliatory greeting 
returned no answer. 

In spite of our fears lest a stone from 
one of those baby Bedouins should 
strike us, we gazed with excited interest 
at the novel scene and regretted the un- 
easy haste with which Sulieman -hurried 
us past. When should we ever again 
be riding through the heart of a 
Bedouin country, looking in at their 
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Bedouin Children, 


tent doors, hearing their voices, seeing 
their flocks and herds, observing their 
ways? What a scene of purely pastoral 
existence it was—the very simplest and 
most primitive we had ever seen. The 
curious sounds around us—the barking 
of dogs, the noises of insects in the long 
grasses, the cries of the Bedouins in 
their strange tongues, the croaking of 
frogs that began from the marshes as 
the sun went down, the crackling of the 
evening fires ; the sight of the straight 
tall shepherds silently driving in their 
herds, and the tattooed women waiting 
for them over the kuskoo kettles, made 
us wish to listen and gaze for hours. 
It was a rare experience and every 
aesthetic nerve in our bodies quivered 
with delight ! 

The sun had quite gone down when 
we had passed the Bedouin encamp- 
ment and neared our own tents, and the 
evening air was sweet and soft. The 
low range of mountains off on one side 
began to appear dark and indistinct, 
but the rank plain, with its patches of 
black ooze wherein buffaloes wallowed, 
and its wilderness of sword-bladed reeds 
interspersed with stretches of flowery 
turf, was still plainly visible when across 
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fields of waving wild mustard, whose 
golden flowers grew as high as our 
horses’ bodies, we reached the spot on 
the lake where our tents had been 
pitched for the night. Ain Belat is here 
the usual camping-spot for strangers, 
but, always remembering that stolen 
mule of last year, Sulieman had this 
time ordered the tents pitched about a 
quarter of a mile farther on. 

All this foregoing scene had been a 
fitting preparation for the spectacle now 
awaiting us in the darkness outside the 
tents. 

The noise of frogs down in that wil- 
derness of weeds at the edge of the 
“waters of Merom ” was growing louder, 
when suddenly, outside the dining-tent, 
there was the firing of a musket. We 
started from our seats in alarm, but 
Sulieman, behind our chairs, said calm- 
ly: “Sit down and finish your dinners. 
It is the Bedouins come to dance for 
you, and that is their gentle little way 
of announcing themselves.” 

The firing of the : ,usket was followed 
by a soft, gentle wail from a reed instru- 
ment. Emerging from the tent we saw 
a complete semi-circle of wild-looking 
men around the door. 
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that characterized the shepherds of that 
time. 

The Bedouins rose at once, and began 
with violent eagerness to go through 
their performance, clapping their hands, 
giving utterance to queer grunts, and 
firing again the musket. The darkness, 
only dimly illumined by stars and by 
the light which fell athwart the turf 
from the tent-door, allowed us but an 
indistinct vision of shadowy figures, but 
these untutored children of the wilder- 
ness showed no reposeful calm in wait- 
ing until their audience could adjust 
themselves to the situation, and they 
made no pause while we hastily ordered 
a torchlight, which more plainly revealed 
the strange circle. They were all young 
men, tall, swarthy-skinned, jetty-locked, 
with sandalled feet, and bare, brown 
legs. Their turbans were bound with 
goat-hair ropes and the drapery of their 
head-dresses hung down in lank folds, 
mingling with the black straying locks 
that fell on their necks. I noticed that 
the hands of several of these men were 
tattooed in the same mit-like fashion we 
had seen among the women. 

Two half-grown Bedouin lads had fol- 





Several crouched in 
the darkness, others 
stood waiting, and two 
were playing upon the 
reed pipes whose 
plaintive notes we had 
just heard. I had pur- 
chased one of these 
“ David's pipes ” a few 
weeks before, at Beth- 
lehem, believing the 
statement that it was 
the same sort of pipe 
that King David played 
upon in his youth, and 
here were these Bed- 
ouin shepherds play- 
ing upon the selfsame 
things more than 2,000 
years later. Verily they 
have not advanced 
since those early days. 
There are the same 
flowing garments, the 
same head - coverings, 
the same bare legs 
and sandalled feet, 


B.- 


Eating in Front of the Tent. 
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lowed their older companions and tried 
to join in the dance, but they were 
pushed out of the circle by their frown- 
ingelders. Again and again these young 
shepherd boys inserted their lithe bodies 
into the group, in their boy-like deter- 
mination to join in the performance. 
At last, he who carried the musket ad- 
vanced threateningly toward them, and, 
taking one by the shoulder, flung the 
little fellow far out into the darkness. 
The other followed, pushed along by 
two of our own muleteers, but the two 
boys persistently lingered on the outer 
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they kept a rude sort of rhythmic ac- 
companiment to the feeble little piping 
of the reeds. The tallest one, in the 
centre, acted as leader, and as the light 
from the torch illumined the scene he 
raised the musket a third time and fired 
straight up to the stars. 

This was the signal for the commence- 
ment of the singing. The two who 
carried the reeds raised them again to 
their lips and accompanied the leader 
while he sang in a loud monotonous 
chant some Arabian words. The others 
waited silently until he had finished, and 
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Syrian Bedouins. 


edge of the circle and longingly looked 
on at the exhibition of their older 
brothers throughout the evening. Our 
eyes often strayed admiringly toward 
them. With their beautiful dark faces, 
long, tangled hair, and brown bodies 
but half concealed by goat-skins, they 
were perfect types of the “ Young St. 
John in the Wilderness.” 

As in all Oriental dancing—which is 
not our idea of dancing at all—these 
Bedouin men moved their feet very lit- 
tle, but with heads, arms, hands, con- 
tortions of the mouth, and queer sounds 


then with a loud clapping of hands they 


joined in arefrain. During this violent 
and hearty chorus they turned to one 
another smiling and nodding signifi- 
cantly, and showed gleaming white teeth 
in the torchlight. Three or four times 
was this song and refrain repeated, and 
then the musket was again fired into 
the air above. The end of every song 
was signalized by this energetic punc- 
tuation of musket-firing, which suited 
well the wild occasion. 

But what were they saying to one an- 
other, these children of the desert? It 
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was very tantalizing to observe these 
meaning smiles at certain points and 
not know a word they were saying. 
Even our muleteers, in a laughing group 
at one side, were getting more out of 
this dance than we. I could bear it no 
longer. I must know what sort of song 
Bedouins sing! Evidently these were 
the real article and not those imitation 
Bedouin love-songs—‘ On the wings of 
the desert I come to thee, etc.”—that 
we hear in modern drawing-rooms. I 
called Sulieman and bade him translate 
what they were singing. ‘I am afraid 
I cannot,” he answered. “ Why not?” 
I asked, for Sulieman had been close to 
the leader a moment before, laughing 
with great enjoyment at the words of 
his chant. 

“To tell you the truth,” he said, a 
little foolishly, “some of it is not very 
—ah—nice.” 

“ Oh—well, tell us what you can of it, 
and leave out the rest,” we shouted to 
him above the din of chanting voices. 

Bending his ear then close to the 
mouth of the leader, and at intervals 
running to and fro from him to us, 
Sulieman was able to translate for us 


much of those strange songs of the 
wilderness. 

There was a great deal about “cruel 
uncles,” whose daughters, their “ cous- 


ins,” were their “loves,” and about 
“sheep ” and “winds ” and “roses ” and 
“ new-baked bread.” 


I sing to my lady with the beautiful black 
tattoo-marks on her chin— 

Marks as beautiful and black as the night. 

To her, to her, I sing— 


the tall Bedouin in the centre wailed 
out. 

“And so do I—and so do I,” came 
in violent response from the circle of 
dark beings around him. 


Oh, daughter of my uncle, come to my tent, 

Come to my tent, and I will kill for you a 
four-horned sheep. 

A sheep with four horns for you will I kill. 


“And so will I—and so will I!” 
howled out the chorus of young men 
in response. And then followed more 
hand-clapping, head-bobbing, and gun- 
shots. 


Lady, marry not an old man—no, marry him 
not, 

But turn to me; turn, oh turn thy black- 
marked chin to me, 


again chanted the leader. 

Chins thus decorated seemed to be 
greatly admired by these Bedouin 
youths, and called forth the energetic 
chorus— 


“Yes, turn, oh turn thy tattooed chin to me, 
And marry not an old man.” 


‘* Her breath is like new-baked bread, 
Like new-baked bread is the smell of her 
breath,” 


again chanted the leader. 

“She is mine. She belongs to me,” 
sang out the young shepherds, and the 
musket went off in honor of this maiden 
with breath like new-baked bread. 

‘Her wings are like roses ”—what- 
ever that might mean—ran another song. 
Still another song-maiden was addressed 
as, “Oh, darling sheep.” Yet why not? 
Do we not sometimes address our maid- 
ens as “Oh, darling dove ”? 

There was much less reference to 
camels in these Bedouin songs than we 
had expected, but I remember one in 
which the man in the centre called the 
voice of his love ‘‘as sweet as that of a 
female camel bellowing to its young.” 
In another he proudly chanted that 
“the arms of his lady were like the 
forefeet of his black female buffalo.” 
Truly, ideas of female beauty differ in 
different lands ! 

Willing as we would have been to 
prolong this fantastic entertainment 
until far into the night, the dampness 
that arose from the marshes compelled 
us to terminate the ype ye 

But it was only with great difficulty 
that Sulieman succeeded at last in 
driving our reluctant visitors away. 

“ How glad I am they stole that mule 
last year,” I said to Sulieman, as a last 
distant musket-shot told of the retreat- 
ing Bedouins. “This performance has 
been the very best thing of our whole 
trip across Syria.” “That is a matter 
of taste,” he said, nodding his turbaned 
head. ‘Perhaps these two clergymen 
with us would say they prefer seeing 
the sacred landmarks. For myself— 
well, I try to please you all.” 
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THE COMPOSITIONS OF ROBERT COVERLEY 
By Rupert Hughes 


is something of a problem to de- 

cide just who is American. There 
is a certain incoffsistency in pinning 
this decoration on a musician who was 
born here but spent all his study-years 
and most of his life abroad, and in re- 
fusing, at the same time, the epithet to 
a composer who, though born and 
reared abroad, has spent most of his 
mature years as a naturalized citizen of 
this country. In the case of Robert 
Coverley, Esq., the problem is compli- 
cated further by the difficulty of decid- 
ing, if he is not American, just what 
he is. For Mr. Coverley was born at 
Oporto, Portugal. His father was a 


| N a study of American composers it 


Scotch shipping merchant, and his 
mother a native of Portugal. Though 
Mr. Coverley’s brothers have remained 
in Portugal and are highly connected 
with the royal court, Mr. Coverley was 
mainly educated in England, and is now 
a thoroughly democratic American citi- 
zen. 

But whatever Mr. Coverley’s national 
ascription is to be, one must grant him 
musical abilities of unusual charm and 
sincerity. 

Mr. Coverley was born in 1863, and 
showed musical abilities from the first, 
but meeting the usual parental opposi- 
tion was frustrated in his ambition to 
study in Germany, and sent to the Uni- 
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versity at London, where he was per- 
mitted to take up the violin and compo- 
sition as an amateur. At London Mr. 
Coverley also studied painting and was 
for a time a successful illustrator, his 
most intimate friend being Mr. Hal Lud- 
low, whose “ Dancing Girls” have been 
so popular. Mr. Coverley’s music-teach- 
ers in London were Ludwig for the vio- 
lin, Jacquinot for harmony and counter- 
point, and Weisthill for orchestration. 
Certain songs of his had gained consid- 
erable popularity in London when he 
came to America in 1884. Here he first 
attracted attention by popular band 
music of an irresistible catchiness. He 
wrote Hungarian, Turkish, and other 
characteristic marches, besides “The 
Passing Regiment,” which gained an 
immense vogue under the baton of 
Patrick Gilmore. 

It is a fortunate thing for Mr. Cover- 
ley that he left London ; for, low as the 
average of American music may be, it is 
far superior to the hopeless condition 
of English music. A number of Mr. 


Coverley’s songs are cast in the English 
ballad form, and it is only in those of 
his lyries in which he shakes loose from 


the tentacles of that jelly-fish that his 
very real and truly refined abilities re- 
veal themselves. But even his British 
songs have been notably free from the 
melodramatic bathos and hopeless affec- 
tation usual to English balladry. Almost 
all of his compositions, indeed, show in 
a singular degree a right to that much- 
abused epithet “ chaste.” 

Mr. Coverley’s setting of Bourdillon’s 
ubiquitous but perfect poem, “The 
Night has a Thousand Eyes,” shows the 
influence of English conventionality and 
repetition, in that it stretches this very 
short poem into a song of concert-room 
length. Musically, however, it shows 
Mr. Coverley’s characteristic fluency 
and grace. ‘ First Love ” is delightfully 
spirited and ingenuous. “ Parting” has 
its original bits, and “Forevermore,” 
though marred by a refrain, has some 
good harmonic touches tucked subtly 
in. 

One of Mr. Coverley’s best songs is 
his setting of Mrs. Browning’s “ Love's 
Proving,” and another is “ Remem- 
brance” in a contemplative mood. 
“The Serenade ” with violin obbligato 
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is richly beautiful, the violin part being 
truly obbligato. ‘Ask Thine Heart 
Again” is in the Tosti style both in 
words and music. ‘“ Now and Forever” 
is a Spanish love-song which, save for 
one lapse into English balladry, is finely 
inspired by that Spanish spirit which 
Mr. Coverley can appreciate peculiarly 
well by reason of early association. It 
is altogether a stunning lyric. ‘An 
Old Skull” is somewhat in the style 
of the well-known “Old Sexton” song, 
though it is better by reason of its lack 
of arefrain. It is an excellent bit of 
macaberesque humor, perfectly carrying 
out the neat verse of Mr. James Clar- 
ence Harvey. 

One of Mr. Coveriey’s most popular: 
songs is a tender hammock lullaby, 
“For Love’s Sake,” and “I Dreamed 
Again” is very fervent and lyrical. 
There is an interesting '“ Norwegian 
Love Song” and a graceful “Italian 
Love Song ” with an especially delicious 
ending. “ Love for Love” is a delight- 
fully tantalizing pastorale, and ‘ Visions” 
has the distinction of being a spinning 
song without the usual runs; the spin- 
ning-wheel effect being cleverly sug- 
gested by grace-noted chords. There 
is a good setting of Tennyson’s “To 
Sleep,” and “Trusting in Thee” is an 
unusually worthy example of the relig- 
ious ballad. There are two excellent 
and graceful vocal duets for tenor and 
soprano, and a fine melody, “Sweet 
Dreams.” 

The most perfect proof of Mr. Cover- 
ley’s melodic ability, however, is surely 
his song “Tell Me, Fair Moon,” which 
I do not hesitate to call one of the 
most beautiful ever written. The ac- 
companiment is becomingly simple, 
though it is not without scholarly 
touches here and there. To have 
smothered this divine melody in an 
elaborate accompaniment would have 
been the bad taste of painting the lily. 
This air unadorned is most adorned, like 
certain other immortal tunes, such as 
Schubert’s “Who is Sylvia?” Schu- 
mann’s “ Wenn ich frih in den Garten 
geh’,” and Jensen’s “Lehn deine Wang 
an meine Wang.” 

Mr. Coverley’s instrumental composi- 
tion shows on the whole a higher aver- 
age than his songs. He has sought the 





In allt ages of thy tire-less roving Tell me, oh tell me fair moon! 


If thouhast seen any maid soworth loving Tell me. oh, tell me fair moon! 


Where-er she’s now, thy soft rays car-essher, Happy and for-tun-ate moon! 


Pour out my love to her. Kiss her and bless her, 


cresc e-poco rall 


hap-py and for-tun- ate moon! 
~~  Piu allegro. 


Copyright 1896,by White-Smith Music Pup.Co. 


A Verse of ‘Tell Me, Fair Moon." 
Used by permission of the owners of the copyright. 
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Allegro Moderato. d= 480. 


ROBERT COVERLEY. 





Copyright, 1896, by White-Smith Music Pub. Co, 


Dance from ‘*Ten Sketches for the Pianoforte." 


Used by permission of the owners of the copyright. 
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popular taste less frequently, and given 

out music of unimpeachable purity. 
Two Tarantelles are really notable 


examples of this form. They are written’ 


with extreme cleverness and display all 
that tarantula frenzy which should be 
the inspiration of all tarantelles, though 
it is actually the spirit of hardly any. 
A “Scéne de Ballet” is an arrangement 
for the piano from descriptive music for 
a band. It is especially good in the in- 
termediate pas seul for the premiére. 
“L’Inquiétude” is a concert study. 
“Recreation at the Nunnery” is a happy 
medley of women’s voices and organ 
music. The Recreation is very seemly 


Most? 


and the music very solid. Two “Con- 
cert-stiicke” for the violin and piano 
have had the honor of publication by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel of Leipzig. The 
first is an Aria of deep solemnity, the 
second a “ Gavotte Brillante,” which is 
thoroughly delightful, especially in its 
excellent interlude for the violin’s un- 
accompanied chords and harmonics. 
Mr. Coverley’s latest publication is 
an “Impromptu” for the piano. It has 
the true impromptu spirit and does not 
seem studied and formal, but is as 
whimsical as Schumann’s “Grillen.” All 
the whims, too, are charming in them- 
selves. The piece opens in placid beauty, 
interrupted by a sudden wild outburst 
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of cadenza. Thence it runs through 
many moods to an ending of serene 
beauty. 

A fine example of sustained elegance 
and purity is a book of ‘Ten Sketches” 
for the piano ; the first, a “ Bagatelle,” be- 
ginning and ending in delicious drollery 
of a classic flavor, with an interlude of 
tenderness. The second is an exceed- 
ingly graceful tone-poem, ‘‘The Wind- 
mill.” There is an “Etude,” and a 
highly interesting “Elation.” Three of 
the pieces have a deep plaintiveness 
along with their simplicity: a pathetic 
*“Valsette,” a strange little wail of a 
“Melody,” and a “Song of the Nuns.” 


Saugs wiliatk wads. Nox, 


Two one-page bits are examples of the 
highest art: “A Rustic Dance” of the 
utmost fascination, and a “ Lullaby” 
which contains just one period of eight 
measures (with an introductory two 
measures). The book is ended with a 
“Recreation at the Monastery,” a rollick- 
ing vocalization of fine wholesomeness 
with a most peaceful conclusion. This 
book is truly a casket of gems of the 
first water, and a companion volume, 
“Songs Without Words,” as yet in- 
complete, can be awaited with confi- 
dence in its value. Other works in 
manuscript are: a comic opera, a group 
of “Duets” for two hands, and a second 
“Impromptu.” 





A DAUGHTER OF KENTUCKY 


By Elmore Elliott 


f/ HEN two men love 

one maiden, some- 

thing is bound to 

happen. If the 

scene of the tender 

drama be the chilly 

zone of New England, 

a tuning anew of the 

unstrung_heart- 

strings of one of the 

suitors usually takes place ; if the scene 

be warm, impulsive Kentucky, an ex- 

change of courtesies at twenty paces 

may take place. Should the doubly 

favored maiden chance to be a landed 

proprietor, with two thousand broad 

acres subject to the impress of her dain- 

ty foot, the situation becomes none the 
less interesting. 

Such a woman was Harriet Hardin, 
daughter of the late Colonel Hardin, of 
Beechwood Hermitage. There may have 
been figures that could better animate 
ten yards of dimity than hers ; there may 
have been eyes that could flash, laugh 
and melt in less time than hers ; there 
may have been lips more sweetly curved, 
or cheeks more temptingly tinted than 
hers; but of this fact one would have 
had difficulty in convincing those two 
honorable Southern gentlemen, Mr. 
Roderick Myrick and Mr. James Bird. 
It was an artful horse that could escape 
Harriet’s hold ; it was a nimble squirrel 


that could escape her aim ; and, to be’ 


perfectly truthful, it was a wary heart 
that could escape her gaze—qualities 
all that appeal most strongly to a South- 
ern gentleman. And yet she was only 
« pure, frank, unaffected girl, whom 
early responsibilities had made a strong 
woman. 

One. September morning as James 
Bird rode out of the wide gate opening 
into the Hermitage, young Myrick. rode 
in. A stiff bow on the part of each, and 
Bird rode out with a cynical smile, and 
Myrick rode in with a frown. As he 
drew up to the mansion a merry peal 
of laughter rang from a window, and a 


head of dark hair was thrust mischiev- 
ously through the screening vines. 

“ What the deuce are you laughing 
at, Hat?” demanded Myrick, as he dis- 
mounted with a very ominous look in- 
deed. 

“How can I help it, Rod, when you 
look so happy?” returned the clear 
voice, almost as melodious as the mirth- 
ful notes with which she had greeted 
him. : 

“ Well, my happiness will keep. Come 
out on the porch, Hat ; I want to talk 
business.” 

This might have sounded significant 
under other circumstances, but Har- 
riet only called out again, ‘“ Tobacco, 
Rod ?” 

“Tea.” 

“One minute, and I shall be with 
you.” 

A moment later she emerged from the 
wide front door, clad in the coolest and 
freshest of white gowns. She floated 
down the broad porch, and seemed 
to spirit, rather than to drag, a rustic 
chair close to Roderick’s side. Roder- 
ick, apparently oblivious to such minor 
things as gowns, did not look up or un- 
knit the business-like frown upon his 
brow, but puffed away furiously at his 
cigar. 

“Now, Hat, about that tobacco,” he 
began at once, deftly splitting a leaf 
with his riding-whip. ‘ You have sixty 
thousand pounds in the river warehouse, 
haven't you?” 

“Toa” 

“Holman is holding a packet for just 
about that amount. If we can get that 
tobacco to Paducah by to-morrow morn- 
ing, or to-morrow night even, I can turn 
a neat little one hundred and fifty for 
commission—not to be sneered at in 
these times. How much will that old 
tub of yours carry?” : 

“Mr. Myrick, do you mean my steam- 
er, the Sultana?” laughed Harriet, with 
mock majesty. 

“Quit joking, Hat ; I’m in earnest.” 
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* So am I, Rod,” she chimed in sweet- 
ly. 
Me I mean that old tub. Nobody ever 
called her a steamer but that smooth 
Yankee that palmed her off on your 
father.” 

“Well, Rod Myrick, you have been 
born and brought up within five miles 
of that old tub, and you know how 
much she'll carry just as well as I do.” 

“Well, she'll tote thirty tons all 
right.” 

“Easily. How 
give for the lot?” 

* Seven cents.” 

‘Bird offers me seven and a quarter,” 
she returned, with a quizzical light 
playing in her eyes. 

“Bird!” Roderick’s handsome face 
fell and clouded with a bitter smile. 
“He has at last come to figures, has he? 
Weil, that knocks me out of one-fifty 
clear, and I guess I'll do without Brod- 
head’s black mare for awhile longer.” 

“With Firefly and Dixie you will be 
able to get enough exercise, won’t you?” 
asked Harriet, with tantalizing solici- 
tude. 

“It isn’t that, Harriet, and you know 
it. I hate to be sold out. I thought 
that sneak was laughing at me as he 
rode out.” 

“Rod, I don’t think you have any 
right to talk about Mr. Bird in that 
way, interrupted Harriet, warming up. 

*T have a right to tell the truth,” re- 
torted Roderick, hotly, “and when I say 
sneak, I mean sneak. That quarter of 
a cent will eat up all his commission, 
and he can’t make anything out of it.” 

“Maybe he is going to hold it,” sug- 
gested Harriet. 

“Hold it! He hasn’t money enough 
to hold a postage-stamp over night,” 
answered Rod, witheringly. “Besides, 
no one is fool enough to store tobacco 
now.” 

“Then why should he buy, Rod?” 
asked Harriet, soothingly. 

“Why didn’t he buy before? He has 
been hanging around here for days un- 
der the pretence of buying, and then, 
at the last minute, when I forced him 
to show his hand, he bought, and at a 
price that left him no margin. I of- 
fered you the best price obtainable, 
Hat,” he continued, lowering his voice, 


much will Holman 
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“and simply figured on getting the reg- 
ular commission from Holman. 

“Then what motive has Bird in buy- 
ing?” persisted Harriet, her calm face 
in marked contrast to Rod’s flushed and 
disturbed one. 

“Because,” answered Myrick, with 
sudden firmness and control, looking - 
her squarely in the eye, “because jeal- 
ousy of me is eating his heart out!” 

There was a moment of rather embar- 
rassing silence. 

“Jealousy, Rod, did you say?” she 
queried, softly. 

“Yes, jealousy.” 

*‘ Has he any reason to be jealous? ” 

“Has he any right to be?” he asked, 
parrying the thrust. 

She did not answer ; and, having un- 
burdened himself, Myrick arose and 
paced the porch rapidly, lashing his 
boots so fiercely that his mare trembled 
at every stroke. As Roderick’s words 
fell quickly and abruptly, the smile on 
Harriet’s face faded away, and gave 
place to a thoughtful mood. She tapped 
the arm of her chair half irresolutely 
for a moment, and said: 

“Tt was only a matter of business on 


my part, I am sure, Rod. I did not 
expect more than seven cents for the 
crop. You could have had it at that 
figure at any time; but you didn’t 
know whether Holman would take it or 


not, you know.” I doubt very much 
whether market quotations were ever 
before made in such mellow tones. 

Roderick halted behind her chair, and 
his face lighted with his usual affability 
—perhaps also with a little unusual 
tenderness. 

“T don’t care for the money, Har- 
riet,” said he, gently, bending down 
over the back of her chair, “and I don’t 
suppose he does either, for what he will 
make won't pay for the horse-flesh he 
has spoiled in riding over here to make 
the deal.” 

Harriet’s face wreathed itself in one 
of those mystifying smiles, fully. know- 
ing enough to make Rod want playfully 
to shake her, but not knowing enough 
to give him the pretext for doing so. 

“Well, then he has spoiled more 
horse-flesh than heart-flesh, Rod,” she 
declared with a flush, and quickly added : 
“T haven’t closed the deal with him 
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yet, though he holds an option on the 
lot.” 

“ Until when ?” 

“Twelve o'clock to-day.” 

“Well,” exclaimed Roderick, demol- 
ishing another leaf with his whip, but 
this time in a sort of heyday spirit, “I 
may drop in this evening, and if he de- 
cides not to take the lot, I will—if it is 
not too late.” 


“Come over anyway. The crickets 


make it dreadfully lonesome around 
here after aark.” 

Rod caught her eye, smiled non- 
committally, mounted and rode off. 


The Hermitage, with its wide, cool 
halls and its old-fashioned, comfortable 
furniture, was certainly a delightful re- 
treat to visit. Further, the old oaken 
sideboard always seemed to have an 
unfailing supply of cooling drinks on 
warm nights, to say nothing of the ap- 
parently unlimited capacity of the de- 
partment presided over so efficiently by 
old Susie, the cook. A girl may of her- 
self be very sweet, but there is no doubt 
that crushed ice and claret, on a sultry 
Kentucky night, help one to appreciate 
her. Therefore, as a matter of fact, one, 
two, and often three nights a week found 
Roderick at the Hermitage. One or two 
nights—Roderick was not quite sure 
and was too proud to ask—found Bird 
there. 

Though Roderick and Colonel Har- 
din’s daughter had grown up together, 
and were usually as familiar as brother 
and sister, of late months there had 
been one subject that seemed to raise a 
barrier between them, and that subject 
was precisely the one that lay nearest 
Roderick’s heart. As the summer weeks, 
with their favorable balmy nights, had 
flown by, this subject persisted in creep- 
ing nearer and nearer the citadel of his 
affections, and more than once, under 
the stimulus of an unguarded glance 
from a pair of soft eyes, it had impu- 
dently given his heart a lusty tug or 
two. Roderick was not noted among 
the lasses of the countryside as a youth 
to take fright at the rustle of a petti- 
coat. In fact, this imperviousness to 
the terror so often inspired by the more 
fragile sex was a matter of history on 
the part of the male Myricks for gener- 
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ations back. It was, therefore, with 
some chagrin that Roderick found him- 
self slipping irresistibly away from 
family traditions. To propose and to be 
refused is no joking matter for a proud 
spirit, and, should the refusal come, 
Myrick knew that in this case it would 
be gentle, apologetic, even tearful and 
regretful. This would make it tenfold 
worse. So, let the hour be what it 
might—when they sat on the porch in 
the still night, with no one but the man 
in the moon to see; or at shady noon, 
with the thistle-down drifting serenely 
past ; or out on the road at a brisk 
canter— Roderick always convinced 
himself that the time was inopportune 
for the putting of such a momentous 
question. Indeed, on such occasions 
the very thought of it made his heart 
beat uncomfortably fast, and dried his 
throat out worse than did his maiden 
stump-speech during Major Bloodgood’s 
campaign for _Lieutenant-Governor. 
Once, I believe, he got as far as ‘Miss 
Harriet,” but she had turned so sud- 
denly at this formal address, with 
“What's that, Rod!” that his carefully 
marshalled forces were completely put 
to rout, and it was only by the full 
exercise of his generalship that he got 
them decently to cover. 

After Roderick rode away, Harriet sat 
for at least fifteen minutes in a brown 
study, and the light that waxed and 
waned in her clear eyes, and the color 
that ebbed and flowed in her soft cheek, 
evidently did not come from a contem- 
plation of her tobacco crop, now as good 
as in the market. No, for she arose 
with a little sigh and murmured to her- 
self, ‘‘He’s a dear good boy, and it’s too 
bad to worry him,” and went into the 
house with a song on her lips. 

Bird did not appear during the day 
to close his option, and his non-appear- 
ance seemed to cause Harriet no regret. 
After supper she sang and played until 
eight o’clock ; now loudly, until the 
room rang; now softly, if perchance she 
might catch the hoofbeat of Firefly or 
Dixie on the gravelled driveway. Out- 
side the crickets chirped their most 
mournful strains; the orchard owl 
hooted his most dismal notes, and the 
frogs in the creek bellowed and croaked 
and trilled, each according to his throat 
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capacity ; but no Roderick came, and at 
nine o'clock Harriet gave him up with 
just a little twinge of resentment at his 
neglect. Or perhaps it was a higher and 
holier emotion that swelled in her 
bosom. There are things easier to 


analyze than a girl’s thoughts in the 
springtime of love. 


About ten o’clock she went to bed, 
and dreamed that Roderick had come 
after all. He told her that he had been 
kept away by an armed force, headed by 
Jim Bird. Harriet’s eyes glowed with 
pleasure at his arrival and flashed with 
anger at his tale ; but even as he spoke 
the mob surrounded the house. A fusil- 
lade of shots rattled on the doors and 
crashed through the windows like a 
great hailstorm. In her fright she 
awoke, and sure enough there was a 
sharp rattle on her window-glass. For 
a moment she imagined it a part of her 
dream, but the rattle quickly came again. 
Trembling in every limb, she slipped 
from her warm bed, crept cautiously to 
the window and peeped out. There in 
the moonlight, just in the act of picking 
up another handful of gravel, stood 
Myrick. She threw up the window, and 
the next moment Roderick’s eyes fell 
upon a vision of black and white—hair 
and robe. ° 

‘*What under the sun is the matter, 
Rod?” she exclaimed, now laughing at 
her fears. 

“It’s under the moon, Hat, as it hap- 
pens. But don’t be scared. It’s a shame 
to wake. you up at this hour of the 
night, but did Bird close the deal to- 
day?” 

“No. 
ance.” 

“We're playing in luck, Harriet girl! 
{ have just received a telegram from 
Paducah. Holman’s warehouse burned 
about three hours ago, and not a pound 
of tobacco saved—all insured, though. 
He has to make a shipment tce-morrow, 
or to-day rather—it’s morning now—in 
order to fill his consignment. If we can 
get your lot down there early, we can 
get eight or nine cents for it.” 

“Good boy! Go and wake up Choco- 
late, and have him fire up the Sultana. 
You had also better take down a crew 
from here to.load. Shall I dress?” 


He did not put in an appear- 
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“No, no; go back to bed. I'll attend 
to everything.” 
“All right. 
second cabin.” 

Rod ran back to the old slave- 
quarters, now occupied by the “help,” 
and set up a vigorous tattoo on the 
door of Chocolate’s cabin. 

“By George, he must be either dead 
or drunk!” growled Rod impatiently, 
belting the door with the handle of his 
whip until the place echoed with his 
blows. Presently old Susie thrust her 
black head out of the window of the ad- 
joining cabin. 

“Foh de Lawd sake, Mistah Myrick, 
what done happen ? ” 

“Nothing, Susie ; but something will 
if this nigger don’t wake up soon.” 

** Bless you, Choc ain’t dere. He done 
gone to de landin’, t’ree hours ago.” 

* Who sent for him?” demanded Rod, 
suspiciously. 

“T doan know, sah. All I know he 
done gone to load tobacker.” 

“Dished, by thunder!” hk groaned 
in disgust, and hurried back to :he open 
window, where the white figure still 
daintily leaned upon its elbows, in serene 
disregard of colds or malaria. 

“This is a nice note, Hat!” he called 
out angrily. “Chocolate’s down at the 
landing now, Susie says, loading to- 
bacco. That accursed Bird has stolen 
a march on us.” 

“What! It can’t be possible, Rod! 
He would not dare!” exclaimed Harriet. 

* He would, and he has. In the first 
place, he imagines it won’t make any 
difference to you; and in the second 
place, if you did care, it’s easy enough 
for him to swear that he sent a boy 
up here with a note, closing the deal. 
We're dished, and by a sneaking, skulk- 
ing scoundrel of a lawyer!” 

**Rod, we are not ‘dished’!” and 
Harriet’s voice rang out defiantly. “Run 
and saddle Archie, and by the time 
you're back, I shall be dressed. I will 
nip his game in the bud, or sink the 
Sultana to do it!” 

“Bravo, Harriet!” and with an exult- 
ing laugh Roderick sprang toward the 
stables. In five minutes he was back 
with Archie. As Harriet glided grace- 
fully up to the horse’s side, the noble 
black fellow thrust out his nose, and 


Chocolate sleeps in the 
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laid back his ears inquiringly, his large 
flashing eyes clearly expressing his sur- 
prise at these unwonted proceedings on 
the part of his mistress. Her cheeks 
were still flushed with sleep, and her 
hastily-dressed hair just tumbled enough 
to give her a bewitching air of insou- 
ciance. The whole was touched with a 
girlish fire and determination that went 
as straight to Roderick’s heart as could 
any arrow of the boy-god of love. As 
she mounted, placing her small foot in 
his hand, he was tempted for a moment 
to stop all operations of a more material 
nature, and settle a matter that was of 
infinitely more importance to him than 
the sale of a few pounds of tobacco. 

“Quick, Rod!” cried Harriet gayly, 
as Archie bounded down the path, “ or 
you won’t even be in at the finish.” 

That settled it, and Roderick vaulted 
into his saddle, and followed the fleeing 
girl. It was a good three miles to the 
landing, and there was no time to be 
lost. As it was, they might be too late. 
The blooded animals needed little urg- 
ing in the cool, crisp air, and they gal- 
loped swiftly and almost noiselessly over 
the smooth dirt road. Such a gait is 
not conducive to conversation, and few 
words passed between them. It is not 
recorded, however, that it interferes 
with thought; and as Roderick fol- 
lowed, half a. length in the rear, it is 
doubtful whether Jim Bird’s rascally 
manceuvre occupied half as much space 
in his mind as did Harriet’s loose back 
hair. 

They were soon climbing the long 
white ascent of Beechnut Hill. Theturn 
over the summit revealed the silent, 
moonlit Tennessee. Half a mile or 
more up the stream lay the old Sultana, 
her glowing furnaces plainly visible, and 
the black smoke from her stacks making 
a long, slanting sweep toward the clear 
heavens. The faint rumble of the trucks, 
and the monotonous drone of the ne- 
groes at work, floated to their ears upon 
the still air. As they stood for a mo- 
ment in consultation, the gong sounded 
to hurry the last of the cargo aboard. 

“That's Choc’s ring!” ejaculated Har- 
riet, laughing in spite of herself at the 
thought of the mahogany-visaged mis- 
creant. ‘Two quick taps and a slow 
one.” 
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“Tf I had my way, I'd give him a few 
quick taps ‘over the head with the butt 
of my whip,” growled Roderick, in dis- 
approval of any merriment at such vil- 
lainous proceedings. ‘“ Also that enter- 
prising young man that is back of this 

roject.” 

* Wait, Rod; I will make him think 
that I am a very enterprising young 
woman. We must hurry, or we shall 
be too late,” and gently slapping Archie’s 
glossy neck, she started at a rather dan- 
gerous pace down a rough, narrow path 
that diverged from the road. They had 
ridden about three hundred yards, when 
Rod suddenly pulled in his horse, and 
cried : 

“Hold up, Hat; I forgot about the 
bridge over the Gully. It’s gone. We 


shall have to double back and take the 
road,” 

“Are you sure it’s gone?” asked 
Harriet, reining up impatiently. 
I was up here last 


“Dead sure. 
week.” 

“ Well, it’s too late now. They'll be 
off before we can wind around the road,” 
said she, decidedly. “Archie will take 
the Gully all right, Pll wager a fortune. 
How about Firefly?” 

The Gully was a rock-ribbed chasm, 
twelve or fifteen feet wide and about as 
deep. Roderick had taken the leap 
before, but of late years a decent re- 
gard for horse-flesh, coupled, perhaps, 
with some such regard for his own flesh, 
had restrained him from the feat. 

“By heavens, Hat, I hate for you 
to try it!” he exclaimed, looking at her 
doubtfully. 

** Go ahead, Rod, if you’re not afraid,” 
she laughed, with a playful curl of her 
lips. 

Tingling with excitement and young 
blood, and perhaps just a trifle piqued at 
her challenge, Roderick gave his mare a 
free rein down the gentle descent. She 
approached the Gully admirably, but, 
by reason of the darkness, at the very 
edge refused to leap, and dropped upon 
her haunches. For a moment she 
scrambled noisily upon the loose stones, 
and narrowly escaped ditching both 
herself and Roderick. Not so with 
Archie. With every muscle at a ten- 
sion, he shot by Roderick’s stumbling 
mare, and leaped boldly out. But he 
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was too confident, or misjudged the 
distance, and Roderick shivered as he 
saw the animal’s hind feet fall short. 
For a moment the spirited fellow hung 
on the edge, struggling furiously, his 
shoes beating a stream of fire from the 
rocky walls. Then, with one supreme 
effort, he gained safe ground. But, alas, 
as he emerged from the dark shadow, 
Roderick saw that he was riderless! 
“Harriet! Harriet!” he shouted, 
fearfully. No answer but the echo of 
his own voice, and with a very white 
face and lips cold and trembling, My- 
rick skirted the ravine for a few rods. 
At a place where the descent was less 
precipitous, he turned his mare in and 
came clattering back over the rocky 
basin. His heart thumped painfully as 
he perceived a silent, motionless form 
stretched in the bed of the Gully. Her 


little blue cap had fallen off, and lay by 
her side ; her hair was uncoiled and her 
face, lighted with a stray beam of the 
moon, looked deathly pale. 

“Not a drop of brandy to revive her!” 
he groaned, inwardly, as he tenderly 
pillowed her head on his bosom, her 


dark tresses clinging to his hand. 

“Harriet! Harriet! are you hurt?” 
he cried, softly, with a sinking of heart. 
“Wake up, Harriet, and say you are 
not hurt. Dear Harriet, don’t try to 
scare me!” And though he knew she 
was not trying to scare him, he feigned 
to believe in his little conceit ; and tak- 
ing her cold cheek between his thumb 
and fingers, he gently shook her head. 
The motion brought another coil of 
clinging hair down over bis arm, but the 
black lashes did not lift. Then, his 
love rushing to his lips, he bent down 
and kissed her—one, two, three times. 

Slowly her eyes opened ; for a mo- 
ment she stared at him vacantly, cried 
softly, “O Rod!” and began to sob. 
And Rod, with manlike unselfishness, 
again inclined his head and pressed her 
cold lips until they were red and warm 
again. 

“Cry all you want to, little one, but 
don’t look so white and still again, or 
you will kill me. Are you hurt?” 

“No, I don’t think so,”she answered, 
faintly. ‘I landed on my feet, but the 
shock took my senses.” 
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‘*Can you ride Archie home, or shall 
I go and get the carriage ? ” 

“No, no, I can ride—after a little— 
after I rest.” And then, for some unac- 
countable reason, the cheek that pressed 
his bosom took on a crimson hue. 

Ah, lovers, believe me, those barriers 
that loom so frowningly are but fog, and 
a gleaming eye will pierce them through 
and through. So now it seemed the 
most natural thing in the world for 
Roderick to hold her hand, to divide 
the stray locks from her brow, to piilow 
her head a little more comfortably on 
his breast; and there was an exquisite- 
ness in the exercise of this new-found 
liberty that surpasses expression. As 
Harriet looked up into his eyes, she saw 
there something more than solicitude for 
her hurt, something that seemed to crave 
an answer in her own eyes. Yes, and 
found it, too, for she buried her burn- 
ing cheek in his bosom. The telltale 
blood crept around to her neck, where 
Roderick charitably gave it cover under 
a lock of hair. 

* Love me, 
softly. 

The head on his bosom nodded yes ; 
the curls, less bashful, echoed yes, yes ; 
a moist dark eye shot one fleeting, hap- 
py glance into his, and then shrunk 
coyly behind its white lid. Thus fool- 
ishly do the most business-like little 
women behave—under certain condi- 
tions. 

In fifteen minutes, Harriet felt able 
to be carried up the embankment, where 
they found Archie, penitent and im- 
patient, and a slow ride of half an 
hour brought them to the Hermitage 
again. 

Bird, of course, succeeded in getting 
away with his ill-gotten tobacco ; but a 
very explicit telegram to Holman, of 
Paducah, signed “ Harriet D. Hardin,” 
resulted in diverting the profits from 
Bird’s pockets to those of the rightful 
owner, if an owner of Harriet’s sex can 
properly be said to have pockets. As 
for Rod’s profits, it is sufficient to say 
that Harriet does not now have to look 
out for the sale of her tobacco crop, 
that duty having been cheerfully as- 
sumed by Mr. Roderick Myrick a few 
months after the above happenings. 


dear?” he whispered, 





TIDINGS 
By Arthur J. Burdich 


Tho’ tidings ill must oftentimes intrude, 
The messenger ne'er earns our gratitude. 


Beneath a purpled canopy, all day, 

Upon his dais Egypt’s monarch lay, 

And from the palace top, with eager eyes, 

He watched the point where earth and eastern skies 
Seemed joined as one; for there would first appear 
The messenger, to pour into his ear 

The news of battle. Half the day had passed 
When, from the east, a herald came at last. 


A tiny speck first, ’gainst the azure sky ; 

A blot of black anon; and then, drawn nigh, 
A gaunt and fainting form that swaying, still 
Passed on to bear the message, good or ill. 


Up sprang the eager monarch from his bed 

And met the faithful man. ‘What news?” he said. 
“Are Egypt's hosts triumphant in the fray?” 

With drooping head the herald answered: “Nay.” 
“Nay? Dog! and bringest thou that word to me?” 
“Een so, O King, for Egypt’s armies flee.” 

The angry king rained curses on his head. 

A flash of steel—the messenger lay dead. 


The day grew old, when lo! another came 

With message of defeat. His fate the same. 

And when the shadows stretched across the plain, 
Another, still, was numbered with the slain. 


The shadows thickened. Night succeeded day. 
Beneath the monarch’s gaze, all silent, lay 

The sleeping city. Black the clouds o’erhead, 
And by his side, in calm repose, the dead. 

The weary hours passed slowly, one by one, 
Until the noon of night. At last he hears 
Approaching steps. Another herald nears. 

The steps are not of haste, but measured, slow, 
They firmly fall upon the flags below. 

The anxious watcher rises to his feet 

And forward steps, the messenger to meet. 
“What message bring ye?” “This: The tide has turned 
And Egypt’s hosts the enemy have spurned.” 


The monarch from his arm a bracelet takes ; 
“Wear this,” he cries, “a bauble, but it makes 
The wearer henceforth bearer of my cup, 

And to a rank exalted lifts him up.” 


Who brings us welcome news we aye commend, 
And call him by the sacred name of friend. 
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CONDUCTED BY THE COUNTESS ANNIE 
DE MONTAIGU 


EGLIGE costumes are eminently 
N adapted for the torrid season, 
and Parisian dressmakers excel 
in these charming creations. They are 
worn for breakfast in country houses, 
and many of the handsomer styles are 
donned at the afternoon tea. Even the 
most renowned purveyors of the toilet 
do not disdain to make the sacques and 
gowns which are a part of every French 
woman’s toilet. Laces, embroidery and 
ribbons are used in their embellishment, 
and a pretty woman never looks more 
charming than when wearing one of 
these artistic negligés. 

Many charming negligés in batiste, 
both white and colored, and silk are 
seen ; few of them have defined seams, 
and are fitted by means of tucks, back 
and front, which permit of the necessary 
fulness ; these garments do not stretch 
out of shape like those cut with a num- 
ber of bias seams. They are most of 
them provided with pierrot collars or 
wide collarettes, tucked and lace-edged ; 
the favorite laces are Marguerite valen- 
ciennes, and the coarser Russian and 
renaissance laces; a quantity of bead- 
ing, both wide and narrow, is employed. 

Underwaists are also fitted by tucks, 
and are V-shaped or square in the neck. 

Short basques are evidently the cor- 

sage of the near future. The basque 

on a good figure is always becom- 

ing. Many fancy vests, plastrons, 

and revers will be worn with them. 

Some of the fancy Etons are pro- 

vided with loops of braid 

about an inch in width de- 

pending from the buttons, 

with a simulation of fasten- 

ing. 

Many of the reefers are 

closed invisibly with hooks 

and eyes, and are without 
buttons. , 

Buttons are conspicuous 
everywhere, on coats, capes, 
and bodices, but are intended 
more for ornament than use. 
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Certain colors seem to be in touch 
with certain seasons of the year, and 
affect us accordingly. While red is a 
warm and delicious tint for cold 
weather, it revolts one when the ther- 
mometer is in the nineties, just as gray 
or white makes one shiver and grow 
pale in cold weather. Green seems the 
color of springtide ; brown and yellow 
pertain to autumn, etc. 

Ora is woven in blue and green color- 
ings like a merle’s wing. 

In Ecossais green and a lively purple 
are united. 

Nicobar is a reddish-greenish color, 
brilliant in the sunlight. 

In silver there is argent and platina. 

Moskowa is a bright Russian green. 
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In browns there are the rare and brii- 
liant Van Dyck and Rubens tints ; Van 
Dyck is quite dark and Rubens inclines 
to a yellowish shade, like the brownish 
markings of a nasturtium blossom ; kola 
is a coffee-brown and Corea a lighter 
shade. 

In pinks there is Graziella, a dark 
subdued rose tint, while Manon is paler 
and more delicate. 

In yellows there is Genet or corn 
color, Ebenier au Paradis, the latter 
darker. 

Epine-vinette is a striking color, and 
is of a changeable aurora pink ; it looks 
well combined with black. 

Among the chameleon tints is malg- 

ache in blue and amber effects. 

Brown and green, black and 
brown, and brown and gray are ex- 
cellent combinations. 

The passementeries are a glitter 
of spangles, mock jewels, and em- 
broidery in every conceivable color. 

Cashmere ribbons in soft multi- 

olor shades and in chiné change- 
able effects are among the most ele- 
gant of millinery ribbons. 

Changeable ribbons with fancy 


plaid or brocaded velvet edges are 
new. Silk ribbons are of the same 
character as the silks, and are woven 
in detached bouquets instead of in 
all-over designs as formerly. Gay 
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plaids and fancy stripes come in artistic 
combinations. 
Magnificent skirts are trimmed with 


flounces of lace caught in festoons at 
intervals, and h2!d by rosettes or bows. 
To be elegant these skiris must match, 
or at least harn...ise with one’s cos- 
tume. 

Petticoats are gorgeous in the ex- 
treme ; they are extremely full, most of 
them being made with a deep Spanish 
flounce edged with several tiny lace- 
trimmed ruffles. 

Silk petticoats are made of change- 
able or Pompadour taffeta ; several ruf- 
files finish the bottom, which are stif- 
fened by many rows of stitched cords 
or featherbone ; they are ornamented 
with flounces of Jace, sometimes draped 
fancifully with knots of ribbon or ro- 
settes. Row upon row of gathered rib- 
bon finish many of the more elegant 
ones, or the ruffles are pinked or cut in 
points or battlements, each one finished 
with narrow lace. 

New colored veilings come in dia- 
mond-shaped meshes ; at each intersec- 
tion is a tiny dot in white ; bluett veil- 
ing is brought to match the flowers of 
that name. 

Hats are turned up in all manner of 
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eccentric shapes and secured by brilliant 
ornaments or knots of velvet. 

Alpine hats simply trimmed with 
coarse wool braid are stylish for morn- 
ing and travelling wear. 

Stiff military aigrettes, quills, and 
plumes are lavishly used; quite new are 
the ostrich tips terminating in a wavy 
fringe ; tips barred with two colors are 
stylish. 

Millinery is simply gorgeous, and the 
bonnets and hats are overloaded with 
flowers, feathers, and ribbons. Many 
colors are used on the same hat, a fa- 
vorite and not entirely artistic combi- 
nation being cerise and violet, generally 
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expressed by roses and violets of two 
shades. Wide chiné ribbon is utilized 
for bakers’ crowns, which are caught 
down on one side with a gilt arrow or 
sparkling cabochon. Deep yellow straw 
is one of the latest fancies. This is 
sometimes toned down by association 
with black. Mixed straws are decidedly 
fashionable, even plaided straws being 
added to the list of novelties. 

Brims are almost obscured with 
flowers or ribbon ruching. Fluted 
straw brims are rather becoming ; 
sometimes a tiny knot of flowers marks 
each flute. 

Let us trust, however, that the tiny 
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capote will still retain its popularity. It 
is a boon to theatre-goers and is gener- 
ally becoming. 

The coquettish curl drooping on the 
left side below the waterfall or coil, 
which was in fashion during the girl- 
hood of our grandmothers, is again seen 
in London and Paris. With a romantic 
type of countenance, this single curl is 
in keeping, but it makes the common- 
featured woman appear ridiculous. 

The hair crimped all over the head, 
so stylish a year ago, savored more of 
the hair-dresser’s block than of nature ; 
the crimping process proved disastrous 
to the hair, and women who made it a 
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habit ake’ tow. behoahing’ their 
their locks have become, geghty pp 
uneven lopath. 32°° Stu ee tS 

The: 1830 ‘fashions °° hair-dressing 
have béén’ revived, and once more wom- 
en will wear the elaborate puffs, curls, 
and crimps which were affected by the 
belles of that period. This will neces- 
sitate the addition of false locks, and 
naturally the hair-dressers are encour- 
aging the adoption of the extremely 
overloaded coiffure. 

Tall combs, coronets, jewelled pins, 
and flowers will be added to the impos- 
ing structure, with besides plumes and 
aigrettes. 

Instead of orange blossoms, the 
newest flowers for the bride is a 
garland of pure white bride-roses, 
which holds the veil in place. 

The roses used are frequently 
the real blossoms of the garden, 
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and endure sufficiently for the brief 
nuptial ceremony. 

An extremely novel idea is the fasten- 
ing of a single long-stemmed blossom 
upon one side of the dress skirt. Roses 
are the favorite flowers, as the long 
stems are readily procurable. 

The excessive corsage bouquet has 
been abjured by women of correct taste, 
a. modest little bunch of flowers or a 
single rose being tucked away amidst 
the folds of lace and chiffon of the 
bodice. 


DESCRIPTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


No. 1. Arrernoon Gown.—Pale green 
canvas trimmed with braid and embroid- 
ered chiffon; the waist and sleeves are 


of dotted chiffon. 
width goods. 

No. 2. Yacutine Costrume.—It is of 
blue and cream storm serge ; sailor hat 
of white straw with blue band ; 6 yards 
of double-width material. 

No. 3. Cotiarerre.— White lawn with 
ruffles of swiss; 14 yard of 36-inch 
goods. 

No. 4. Dryner Dress.—Pleated or- 
gandie with sash of figured crépe de 
chine ; 20 yards of 36-inch goods, 

No. 5. Fancy Capz.—Yoke of taffeta 
with ruffle of cream lace; beneath is a 
pleating of chiffon ; 12 yards of pleat- 
ing. 

No. 6. Neetic&.—Of striped lawn, 
with yoke of plain; ribbon belt; 4} 
yards of 36-inch goods. 

No. 7. Warertnc-Piace Costume.— 
The material is barége, the skirt trimmed 
with embroidery and ribbon ; 7 yards 
of double-width material. 

No. 8. Jacxer.—Pearl-gray broad- 
cloth, tight-fitting ; 34 yards of double- 
width material. 

No. 9. Gryeuam Dress.—The skirt has 
a bias ruffle ; the waist is held in place 
with shirrs ; 12 yards of 36-inch goods. 

No. 10. Eron Jacxer.—It is embroid- 
ered and worn over a pleated gauze 
front ; 24 yards of double-width goods. 

No. 11. Waist.—Wool or silk may be 
employed ; 44 yards of 22-inch goods. 

No. 12. Fancy Bopice.—The upper 
part is shaped like a fancy yoke over a 
pleated front ; 24 yards of 22-inch ma- 
terial. 


Six yards of double- 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Tue pattern of any garment illus- 
trated in this department of Gopzy’s 
will be mailed to our patrons. Skirts, 
waists, and sleeves may be obtained at 
twenty-five cents for each separate pat- 
tern. Sleeves are not included in waist 
patterns. Only the regulation measures 
are used, namely, a forty-inch skirt and 
a thirty-six inch bust. These are easily 
adapted to any figure by cutting slightly 
larger or smaller, as is necessary. The 
latest novelties will be found in our il- 
lustrations. 


Our designs are French, and unlike the usual run of 
patterns. s they are cut to order, we cannot promise 
always to deliver them at a day's notice, as there are 
often many orders ahead, but no considerable delay will 
occur. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR WOMEN 


PxoroGraPHy is not only a pleasant, 
but may be made a remunerative occu- 
pation for women. The pictures usually 
taken by amateurs are, as a rule, utterly 
worthless from an artistic point of view. 
The ordinary individual is in too great 
a hurry to take pains; she is apt to 
make snap-shots regardless of the con- 
ditions of light and distance, two most 
important factors in the taking of good 
pictures. 

To understand the length of expos- 
ures is a very necessary thing, as this 
is governed entirely by the strength of 
the light. To makea picture in a brill- 
iant sunlight, an instantaneous expos- 
ure is necessary, while for interiors, 
several seconds or even minutes are re- 
quired. 

Another thing rarely learned by the 
amateur is artistic posing ; the posing 
of subjects should be as carefully stud- 
ied as when an artist is going to paint 
a picture, and the effects of light and 
dark draperies learned. 

Photography not only plays an im- 
portant role in portraiture, but is being 
extensively used for the illustration of 
fiction. In fact, many of the magazines 
make pictures the objective point, writ- 
ing around their subjects. 

Few women have made photography 
a practical means of earning a liveli- 
hood ; why, it would be difficult to de- 
termine, for the work would appear to 
be eminently suited to women with ar- 
tistic instincts. 

A photograph gallery generally proves 
remunerative, and in small towns par- 
ticularly, women might go into the 
business with lucrative results, as it 
does not require much capital. 

The woman who decides to gu into 
the making of pictures should of course 
master the art of developing, which is 
decidedly the most interesting and at 
the same time the most arduous part of 
the work. If she intends to be strictly 
an amateur, she need not know any- 
thing about it, for the pictures may be 
doveloped by those who make a busi- 
ness of it, for an inconsequent sum. 
Much dabbling in chemicals, a dark 
room, and all the paraphernalia used in 
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the development of pictures is neces- 
sary, providing one goes into the busi- 
ness seriously; this generally involves 
much space and almost entire devotion 
to the work. 

There are, however, a number of 
women employed in practical photogra- 
phy, who go into people’s homes, and 
photograph their subjects amidst their 
every-day surroundings. ‘This work 


pays very well, and many women who 
would not care to set up a regular gal- 
lery may find in it a means of support. 


COLLEGE CREWS 


Tue coaching of college girls in ath- 
letics has become quite a remunerative 
occupation, both men and women being 
employed as instructors. 

Miss Lucille Hill has obtained quite 
wide-world fame by her success as a 
coach for young ladies in rowing ; she 
has a thorough knowledge of everything 
connected with aquatic sports, and her 
word is law. The Cornell and Welles- 
ley girls owe their superior skill to Miss 
Hill’s splendid instruction. These two 
institutions pride themselves on their 
knowledge of rowing, many of them 
being quite as well up in all that per- 
tains to the management of a boat as 
the college men. 

The girls do not, however, as a rule, 
over-train, nor are they anxious to make 
a record for speed ; the main point is 
the advantage gained by exercising in 
the open air. 

Wellesley’s crew consists of one hun- 
dred and thirty young women, whose 
course in athletic training has well fitted 
them for such arduous work. All who 
would enter the ranks must be subjected 
to a rigid physical examination in order 
to determine whether they are sufficient- 
ly strong to bear the strain. 

The costumes worn by the college 
crews are picturesque and eminently 
practical ; the color chosen is that of 
the class ; the suits consist of sweaters, 
bloomers, and skirts, the latter being 
removed when on the water. Water- 
proof boots are manufactured especially 
for wear with these aquatic costumes ; 
alligator leather is both stylish and 
durable; the shoes are usually laced 
high up on the leg. 
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Tue housekeeper can never have too 
many doyleys, which are dainty acces- 
sories of the table. 

The cuts illustrate a style of embroid- 
ery which is simple, effective and easily 
executed. One of the designs is worked 
in the delicate, Mikado shades of pale 
pink and blue; the lines being executed 
in feather stitch, while the scallops and 
dots are done in solid embroidery. 

The colors used may be varied accord- 
ing to one’s fancy; the material is fine 
linen, 

Doyleys are finished in many different 
ways with embroidery, lace or fringe. 

Very elegant doyleys are edged with 
real Bruges, Duchess or Honiton lace ; 
this is necessarily a costly finish. 


GAMES FOR CHILDREN 


For young children an _ interesting 
and instructive game is played as fol- 
lows: Cut from the headings on maga- 
zines or newspapers the words in large 
type ; paste each one on a slip of paste- 
board ; put in a box and shake well, 
divide equally and instruct the little 
ones to form sentences. All the un- 
available words should be thrown back 
in the box; then each one, without 
looking, takes out one word until five 
have been drawn ; the child must form 
a sentence from the five words if possi- 
ble. The children must be provided 
with slips with the word ticket on them ; 
whenever a blunder is made a ticket 
must be given to the person who cor- 
rects him. The player who at the end 
of ten rounds possesses the most tickets 
is entitled to a prize. 


FIGURES FOR THE COTILLON 


Tue driving-rein figure is one of the 
latest things in the cotillon. The 
dancers hold long reins twined with 
small flowers attached to a high white 
enamelled pole set in the centre of the 
room ; they waltz around it. 

The sedan-chair figure is new; a se- 
dan-chair covered with roses arranged 
as boutonni¢res is placed in the middle 
of the ball-room; the dancers circle 
around it; when the figure is’ finished 
each lady goes to the chair and takes a 
boutonniére which she hands to her 
cavalier. 


FLOWER-BEDS 


Bens consisting of one color and spe- 
cies are also striking, dotted about a 
lawn. Carpet bedding has been brought 
to a high degree of perfection, but is 
scarcely within the reach of the amateur, 
as the effects are difficult to manage. 

As the picture lover prefers some 
small and dainty gem of art, the real 
flower lover cares for the delicate and 
unobtrusive blossom, which the ordi- 
nary observer would pass by with scarce- 
ly more than a glance. 

Cupid seldom shoots his arrow 
through the centre of two hearts. 
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SHOES 


Tue English fashion of wearing heavy 
shoes, with thick soles and low heels, 
has, fortunately for the health of Amer- 
ican women, obtained in this country. 
The wearing of the paper-sole shoe is 
now deemed the mark of the vulgar or 
ignorant. The shoe made on the Trilby 
last, with broad sole and pointed toe, is a 
comfortable shape, and gives an appear- 
ance of slenderness to the feet. Laced 
shoes are greatly worn where much 
walking is habitual, as the strings are 
readily loosened when occasion demands. 
Patent-leather is still the thing for full- 
dress ; either the entire shoe is of this 
leather or the high vamp is made of it. 

Russet shoes have attained such a 
vogue that it is quite the proper thing 
to don them with any of the tan or brown 
costumes so stylish this season. 

For evening, low shoes and slippers 
are always correct, patent leather, 
French kid, and satin being the mate- 
rials. Bronze has been revived. There 
are slippers with V shaped, cross-straps 
held by arhine-stone ornament or buckle, 
low-vamped slippers with a fluffy rosette 
and brilliant cabochon, or Louis XVI. 
and colonial ties, with broad black rib- 
bons tied in a bow. 

Hosiery must necessarily match the 
shoes, and black and brown are the 
regulation colors. For evening, tints 
which match the gown are quite per- 
missible, although many women of taste 
cling to biack or white silk stockings, 
never wearing anything else. 

The long opera hose are very desir- 
able, almost taking the place of eques- 
trian tights. Two pairs of garters are 
often worn with these long stockings— 
side-garters, and, besides, buckled gar- 
ters, the latter helping to keep the hose 
in their place. 

Open-work hosiery in lisle or silk, or 
with lace appliqués or elaborate em- 
broidery on the instep, are used for spe- 
= occasions, such as weddings and 
alls, 


FOR THE LINEN CLOSET 


Tue dainty housekeeper sees well to 
the replenishing of her store of bed 
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linen and napery. The best linen is 
made in Ireland and Germany, both 
countries being famous for this product 
of the loom. The thrifty hausfrau uses 
her sheets and table-cloths in turn, so 
that none of them receive undue wear ; 
when they begin to show signs of usage 
they should be carefully darned. 

Old-fashioned housekeepers always 
strewed sprigs of sweet lavender in 
their linen closets, the odor being fresh 
and clean smelling; nothing is more 
delicious than to sleep in lavender- 
scented sheets, the pungent odor having 
a soothing effect. 

A poet celebrates the delights of re- 
pose under such conditions : 


** Azure-lidded sleep. 
In blanched linen smooth and lavendered.” 


If this plant is not procurable, French 
Vetivert, a dried root, may be substi- 
tuted; this has a very pleasant odor. 
Italian violet oris either in solid form or 
pulverized is also nice for the purpose ; 
however, sachets of any favorite scent 
may be used. 

Orange verbena or rose leaves dried 
in the sun and sewed in cheese cloth 
bags is also delicious. 


BEAUTY OF EXPRESSION 


Beauty of expression is gained by 
the study of art, and women who learn 
to draw and occupy themselves with ar- 
tistic work have a refinement of expres- 
sion and feature which is sufficient 
to indicate their occupation. They 
should, however, not forget that if they 
adopt a stooping position while employ- 
ing themselves in their studies, they 
may spoil the figure while improving 
the face. The study of philosophy in- 
duces a calm expression of counte- 
nance ; the solving of either natural or 
mathematical problems gives an expres- 
sion of deep thought; and intellectual 
work of any kind lends depth and force 
of expression to the face generally. 


Some hearts are useless until broken. 

The horses cannot be successfully 
hitched tandem to the matrimonial 
cart. 
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WHEEL WHIRLS 


Laptes’ bicycles of the most approved 
pattern are somewhat heavier than those 
formerly in vogue, and are intended.to 
resist the wear and tear of bad roads ; 
they are geared higher and show a broad- 
er pedalling space. 

Over exertion is as detrimental to the 
nerves as no exercise at all; and no 
physician will endorse long and tiresome 
rides. 

A new handle is composed of a sort of 
terra-cotta ; it is so porous that the per- 
spiration is easily absorbed, and, it is de- 
clared, isanimprovementon cork. These 
handles are silver-mounted, and often 
very ornate. 

The bicycle has invaded the army, 
and, lately, politics. The House of Rep- 
resentatives employs a couple of cy- 
clists to carry proofs to the printing 
office. It is not stated as to whether 
the wheelmen are to pass through a 
civil service examination or not. 

Pneumatic tires are now used on 
many carriages. In Dublin they have 
been put on the jaunting cars. 

In France, in the year 1713, Mr. Mail- 


laird presented two rolling chairs with 
pedals, on the same principle as those 
fashioned at the present day, to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

A widow speeding merrily along on 
a wheel with the handles draped in 
erépe is one of the sights of Philadel- 


phia. The wheel is painted black, and 
the jaunty widow appears attired from 
head to foot in the habiliments of woe. 

A rather absurd suggestion evolved 
by a number of French bicyclists is 
that of electing a patron saint to pre- 
side over the destinies of the votaries of 
the wheel. St. Catherine who was tor- 
tured on the wheel seems to be ahead 
so far, in popular favor. 

Miss Annie Porter has made a run 
from Chicago to New York in seventeen 
days ; the distance includes nine cen- 
turies. The young lady wore white 
linen bloomers ; for a dusty ride, one 
would imagine them unsuitable; she 
must have provided relays of laundresses 
at every station. 

French railroads are not only obliged 
to carry bicycles as baggage, but are 
held responsible for loss or injury. 


COLLEGES AND CLUBS 


Tue educational committee of the 
Civitas Club interests itself in the wel- 
fare of the public schools; it is en- 
deavoring to inculcate a taste for art 
among the children, and at various times 
presents the schools with pictures. 

The Household Economic Association 
is rapidly increasing in membership ; its 
aim is to train women for domestic ser- 
vice ; the teachers in domestic science 
at the Teacher’s Institute, the Brooklyn 
Institute, Pratt Institute, etc., are tak- 
ing much interest in the work. 

The Woman’s Health Protective As- 
sociation of Brooklyn have auxiliaries 
in the children, who are organized into 
a band called “The Children’s Aid So- 
ciety.” 

Caps and gowns are worn by the 
young women of Barnard College, in 
fact most of the women’s colleges have 
adapted the conventional college cos- 
tume. 

The International League of Clubs is 
a great institution. It includes a num- 
ber of women’s organizations and women 
are eligible for office. The League holds 
yearly meetings in some prominent city ; 
this year New York was chosen ; next 
year the delegates will make New Or- 
leans their headquarters for a week. 

The Teachers’ College on Morning- 
side Heights is proud of its Manual 
Training School; the girls as well as 
the boys are taught how to handle car- 
penters’ tools according to the Swedish 
“ Sloyd ” system. 

At 23 West Forty-fourth Street the 
Woman’s University Club holds its 
meetings : the usual tea-drinking is the 
mild method of entertainment. 

The German Housewives’ Society is 
another of the clubs which makes the 
home its objective point, and trains 
women in the useful art of housekeep- 
ing. 

One of the subjects discussed at a 
meeting of the Woman’s Suffrage League 
was the eligibility of women as soldiers. 

Women’s clubs have long existed in 
Utah. Brigham Young believed in 


- Woman Suffrage and encouraged such 


organizations. 
All over the State are clubs of women ; 
these are both religious and educational. 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Tue custom of demanding a dot with 
a bride is falling into desuetude in 
France ; intercourse with Americans is 
fast doing away with this time-honored 
arrangement, and it is well that it is so; 
it places a girl on a level with a chattel 
and causes her to be sought for her 
money rather than for herself. 

In the days of the luxurious Louis, 
the chamber reception was an accepted 
thing; court dames received in bed, 
arrayed in elegant negligées, propped up 
by lace-trimmed pillows. On dit that 
the revival of this ancient custom is due 
to a Chicago belle and beauty who re- 
ceives her callers reclining on a gilded 
Louis XV. bed in a dim religious light ; 
the air is redolent with perfume, and an 
air of mystery surrounds the chamber. 

In the Junior Republic the right of 
suffrage is conferred on the girls; they 
have equal privileges with the boys, and 
are permitted to cast a vote on all ques- 
tions of moment. : 

There is a new medicated correspond- 
ence paper, saturated with a perfumed 
chemical which it is said destroys mi- 
crobes. 

A sanitary slate has been introduced 
in Germany; it is of strong elastic 
board, dark green in color, and ruled 
with white lines; on it white ink is 
used, and a pen-holder and nibs instead 
ofa pencil. It is readily cleansed with 
a damp sponge. It is said that the 
old time slate is very injurious to the 
eyes, and will in time be entirely aban- 
doned. 

One of the newest forms of decorative 
art is the embellishment of the title 
pages of music; there is quite a fad for 
elegant covers. 

The Senate of Alabama has passed a 
bill permitting women to practise law. 
Alabama has taken the initiative and is 
the first Southern State which has 
opened the door to women. 

The bedroom at the White House 
occupied by the wife of the President 
has blue for its dominant color: the 
ceiling simulates the sky sprinkled with 
stars ; a wreath of pale pink roses orna- 
ments each corner enclosing brilliant 
constellations. 


WOMEN UP TO DATE 


BacterioLoGy is a new science for 
women. A Russian, a diplomée of Dr. 
Koch’s Berlin laboratory, is in charge of 
the bacteriological laboratory in the 
Woman’s Medical College, in Philadel- 
phia. 

The celebrated Paris model, Marcelle 
Jeanne d’Arc, is young, beautiful, and 
of retired and modest manners. Unlike 
most of the women who follow this 
avocation, she lives a retired exist- 
ence and does not mingle with the Bo- 
hemian set. 

Much diversity of opinion is ex- 
pressed in regard to the last portrait 
of Queen Victoria; it is liked by the 
people, and disapproved of in court 
circles, because the likeness is not flat- 
tered. 

The statue of Mrs. Siddons was re- 
cently unveiled at Paddington Green 
by Sir Henry Irving. 

Miss Kumpke is one of the most val- 
uable assistants of the French Obser- 
vatory. She has thoroughly mastered 
astronomy, and is able to make her cal- 
culations with entire accuracy. 

Ellen Terry’s idea of presenting dia- 
mond breastpins to three of the best pa- 
trons of her theatre, on the occasion of 
the Queen’s jubilee, distances in extrav- 
agance anything of the kind devised 
even in prodigal America. 

The Empress of Germany is a colonel 
of cuirassiers, and when on parade dons 
a white riding habit, patterned after the 
uniform of the regiment. She wears 
upon her breast the Order of the Black 
Eagle. 

The Queen of Greece, in spite of her 
deeds of charity during the war, is not 
popular with her subjects. She shares 
in the reprobation of the people for the 
royal family. 

The first woman law graduate of the 
world was Mrs. Ada Kepley, of Illinois, 
who received a diploma from the North- 
western University in 1890. 

Miss Clara Mai Howe, a charming 
Nashville belle, has worked energeti- 
cally to make the exposition a success ; 
she has a most interesting collection of 
shoes of al) nations which is attracting 
much attention. 
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THE DRESSING-TABLE 


To most women the morning plunge 
is a joy and necessity; but there are 
cases in which it debilitates; how- 
ever, at whatever hour, the daily bath 
is not only a luxury, it is a necessity. 
Only the very best soap should be used, 
and beware of the highly scented varie- 
ties ; a good result is always attained by 
the use of bags of bean, oatmeal, or al- 
mond meal, which cleanse, clear, and 
soften the skin delightfully. A little 
household ammonia in the water is re- 
freshing. Ammonia, however, used too 
often will harden and tan the skin. A 
little mustard in the water stimulates 
the action of the skin, but it must not 
touch the face or neck. Sea salt is ex- 
ceedingly invigorating, unfortunately it 
hardens the water, lessening its cleans- 
ing effects. A bath with a slight stim- 
ulant, such as here given, may be taken 
at any hour of the day with safety, ex- 
cept immediately after a hearty meal; 
between the fatigues of the day and a 
dinner or dance it is a glorious refresh- 
er, especially if the bather will rest for 
half an hour previously, by getting into 
bed, and covering up between blankets, 
and drinking a cup of hot weak tea tu 
induce perspiration. Then it has the 
effect of a mild Turkish bath, and a 
cold sponge washes off all fatigue and 
the strained look it gives to the 
eyes and face. As an aid to the com- 
plexion and general skin beautifier, there 
is nothing so effective as the Turkish 
bath, but at simple inland summer re- 
sorts the Turkish bath, proper, is not 
attainable. A mild and effective sub- 
stitute can be had by placing a shallow 
foot-tub over a low alcohol or oil heat- 
ing lamp, and setting both under a cane- 
bottomed chair. The intending bather 
sits on the chair, wrapping herself in a 
thick blanket, tent-fashion, and remains 
there until she is in a profuse perspira- 
tion. She then gets into her portable 
rubber tub, and vigorously rubs herself 
with a bath-brush and olive-oil soap, 
and rinses off the body in cool water. 
After a vigorous rubbing down with a 
rough towel, she throws on a light wool- 
len wrapper and lies down to rest. 
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DAINTY DISHES 


ORANGE SALAD 

Pret half a dozen ripe oranges, di- 
viding into sections, and sarape off the 
bitter white pith ; sprinkle over them a 
tablespoon and a half of orange-flower 
water, a wine-glass of brandy and one 
of maraschino ; add three ounces of su- 
gar. Heap in the centre of a glass dish 
whipped cream, flavored with vanilla ; 
arrange the oranges around the mound 
of cream and over the whole sprinkle 
some finely chopped blanched almonds 
or pistachio nuts. Set the dish in the 
ice-chest for an hour or two before 
serving. 


CONFECTION OF ROSE-LEAVES 


In Turkey preserved rose-petals and 
orange-blossoms are among the dain- 
tiest confections of the harem. To 
make them take a large- mouthed glass 
jar or crock, sprinkle a layer of granu- 
lated sugar on the bottom, then one of 
freshly gathered rose-leaves ; the sweet- 
smelling varieties are best. Alternate 
the sugar and leaves until the jar is 
filled, pack down firmly, and sprinkle a 
generous amount of sugar on top. 
Orange-flowers may be treated in the 
same way. Paste thick paper over the 
top and set away. Serve at the tea- 
table with little sweet cakes. 


CURRY OF LOBSTER 


Stew the lobster until done. Then 
prepare a sauce made of rich milk, but- 
ter, and curry powder. Mix smooth, 
heat to boiling, and pour over the lob- 
ster. 

COFFEE-STAINS 


May be removed from white goods by * 
plastering the spots with the yolk of an 
beaten with twenty drops of glycer- 
ine ; rinse in warm water, and dry. 
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TO TAKE OUT SPOTS 


Rub the spots with oxgall soap; 
sponge with clear lukewarm water after- 
wards. 











THE MISTAKES OF MARIE CORELLI * 


Havine for some time watched from afar 
the gory battle waged against Marie Corelli 
by the reviewers, I was convinced that since 
they imputed to her all vices and no virtues, 
she must have something good in her. Else 
they would not attack her so persistently. So, 
wearying of hearsay, I gathered together nine 
of her books and sat down to read them all— 
consecutively |! Well—TI still live. 

The result of this frightful ordeal is a con- 
viction that Marie Corelli is two women; or 
one woman with a tendency to fly off on a 
tangent. It isas impossible to deny real power 
to some of her doings as to deny flat idiocy to 
others, , 

The mainspring of all her brackishness is a 
determination to be satirical. She envies Ju- 
venal his fame, but does not reach any more 
importance than Sulpicia. Her failure as a 


satirist is not by any means due to any lack of 
energy—she has more energy than any dynamo 
But she lacks technic and judg- 


ever made. 
ment. 

Her assault on book-reviewers has got her 
many enemies, especially in England, though 
most of her strictures on the gentle skippers are 
doubtless more or less true; also more or less 
trite, as the ‘indolent reviewers” have been 
the pet aversion of creative writers from time 
immemorial. Fenimore Cooper was about 
the only author that ever shut them up, and 
he appealed to the courts, winning most of his 
suits and losing most of his popularity. Miss 
Corelli, however, uses her novels for a club, 
and fairly bludgeons the whole company of 
log-rollers with a vim that is made futile by 
her lack of discretion and taste and by the 
necessary infrequence of her attacks. 

But this merry war is not half so distressing 
as her further inroads on satire. She attacks 
the whole social fabric. The pity of it is that 
she does not assail local or temporal ills, on 
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which surgery might have some effect, but 
upbraids such venerable institutions as the 
Seven Deadly Sins. And she calls them 
“modern” ! One would think, to hear her 
scold, that vanity, greed, dishonesty, infidel- 
ity, adultery, and envy were never heard of 
before the reign of Victoria. 

One reads in ‘‘ Vendetta” that indelicate 
novels and plays are * modern” (p. 449), and 
‘* What so laborious in this age as to be hon- 
est?” (p. 231). The fault of all modern 
labor lies in the fact that there is no heart in 
anything we do” (p. 67). “ Once, from all 
accounts received, the English rose was the 
fitting emblem of the English woman, but 
now since the world has made such progress in 
the art of running rapidly down hill,’’ ete. 
(p. 101), and ‘* The cannons, torpedoes, and 
other implements of modern warfare are proofs 
of man’s cowardice ” (p. 167). St. Dorothy was 
lucky to have been martyred of old, instead of 
living now! (p. 411). Elsewhere one is edified 
to read: ‘‘ We have banished the old sweet- 
nesses, triumphs, and delights of life, and we 
have got in exchange steam and electricity ” 
(‘‘Ziska,” p. 215). ‘* In our days we do our best 
to supply the place of a reluctant Eros by the 
gilded, grinning Mammon-figure ” (‘‘ Ziska,” 
p. 214). ‘* In the days when there were no rail- 
ways, and the immortal Byron wrote his 
Childe Harold, it was customary to rate per- 
sonal inconvenience lightly. But we, in our 
* superior’ condition ” (“‘ Ziska,” p. 19). 
‘* People nowadays hardly ever express regret 
for a person’s death, but immediately ask, 
‘what money has been left behind ?’” (‘ De- 
licia,” p. 271). ‘* Better be a murderer than a 
poet—one is treated with much more respect ” 
(‘* Sorrows of Satan,” p. 158). ‘‘ The brainless- 
ness of modern society” (do. 259). And so 
on ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 

Can any one that ever read anything older 
than yesterday’s newspaper, gabble on about 
the perfection of the past and the vice of the 
present with any pretence of honesty or com- 
mon sense? Such a writer ought to be ducked 
fora common scold. To have read any old 
satire at all, is to be rendered so sensitive to 
the usual methods of the satirist that the 
words ‘‘ nowadays” and ‘‘ modern ” are almost 
enough to bring on acute seasickness. 

Miss Corelli also heaps contumely on the 
improper fiction of the day for its impurity, 
though her own work fairly teems with high- 
colored eroticism. She is a mystic and a 
voluptuary of the most tropical sort. She has 
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drawn a most amazing picture of herself in 
‘«’ The Sorrows of Satan,’ in the person of the 
fair authoress with the name Mavis Clare, a 
name whose initial letters of course suggest 
her own pen-name. Mavis Clare is also 
hounded by the reviewers, but she is an angel 
on earth, and she gets £10,000 down for a 
book, and the great public loves her; she 
even pays dress-makers’ bills for wives of re- 
viewers who attack her, and she secretly rec- 
ommends to obedient publishers the publica- 
tion of their novels when they are “ fairly 
good.” Satan himself falls in love with her 
angelic qualities, and gains an hour of para- 
dise for her virtuous resistance of his wiles. 

One of Miss Corelli’s chief desires, it would 
seem, is to convince her readers that a woman 
may be a writer and at the same time person- 
ally attractive. She is also a defender, more 
zealous than discreet, of her sex in general. 
Base man can only slink away from her high 
aspersions in abject contrition. She is not 
afraid of a sweeping generalization such as 
this from ‘‘ Delicia”: ‘* And I ask—why is it 
that man elects to compass woman’s degrad- 
ation rather than her uplifting and sanctifica- 
tion? It is a wrong course to adopt.” In 
‘The Soul of Lilith” is this epoch-making 
discovery : ‘* Men do not love either chastity 
or intellect in women. An intellectuai 
woman is always a source of irritation, be- 
cause she is invariably his superior. By this 
I mean that when a woman is thoroughly 
gifted, she is gifted all round [{sée] ; an intel- 
lectual man is generally gifted in only one di- 
rection. For example, a great poet, painter, 
or musician may be admirable in his own line, 
but he generally lacks in something; he is 
stupid, perhaps, in conversation, or he blund- 
ers some way by want of tact; but a truly 
brilliant woman has all the charms of mental 
superiority, generally combined with delicate 
touches of satire and humor and wit, points 
which she uses to perfection against the Jum- 
bering animal man, with the result that she 
succeeds in pricking him in all his most vul- 
nerable parts. He detests her accordingly, and 
flies for consolation to the empty-headed dolls 
of the music-halls, who flatter him to the top 
of his bent, in order to get as much champagne 
and as many diamonds as they can out of him.” 
To my mind this is one of the most important 
passages in literature or philosophy. It proves 
conclusively that the lumbering animal man 
has been a mere hindrance to evolution. If 
the helm had only been in the hands of one of 
those ‘‘ thoroughly gifted women,” who is 
also ‘‘ gifted all round”! If Marie Correlli, 
now, only had the remodelling to do ! 

The critics have made many insinuations 
against Miss Corelli’s grammar. It is only hon- 
est to say that in general it is unimpeachable, 
though I have found isolated slips like ‘‘ Every 
bird in the forests are thine” (‘Lilith,” p. 
174); ‘‘Searcely had these words been pro- 
nounced than” . (‘‘ Lilith,” p. 145); 
‘‘For the benefit of as many people who 
cared to listen’? (‘‘ Ziska,” p. 22) ; “ His arms 
was seized ” (‘ Ziska,” p. 287); ‘‘ The worst 
sinner of the two” (‘‘ Vendetta,” p. 188); 
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““That was me !” (‘‘ Vendetta,” p. 84); ‘‘ No 
one save he” (‘‘ Sorrows,” p. 75). She uses 
the cleft infinitive constantly, if that is bad 
grammar, and she ridicules with fine scorn, 
in ‘‘The Sorrows of Satan” the ignorants 
that use ‘‘ those sort,” though she had used it 
herself at least twice (* Ziska,” p. 277; ‘* De- 
licia,” p. 7%). 

But when all’s said and sung, ridiculed and 
denied, Miss Corelli must still be granted a re- 
markable amount of nervous energy and an 
unusual eye for plot. The bare outline of her 
books will show in each one a plot marked 
with real vitality, originality and power of 
conception. Even that book which has the 
most faults, ‘‘ The Sorrows of Satan,” has 
something fine in its idea of an arch-demon 
set down in contemporary London society, 
forced to tempt mankind, and seeing in each 
success an addition to the period of his dam- 
nation, and by each failure gaining an hour of 
paradise. To have attributed pity and 
sorrow and hope to poor old Nick is some- 
thing new. ‘‘ Ziska,” another book of much 
silliness, describes the pursuit of one soul after 
another that had wronged it many lives ago, 
and the granting of pardon at the very climax 
of revenge. ‘‘ The Mighty Atom ” assails the 
system of cramming children’s brains to the 
neglect of their health, and the philosophy 
that would teach even children that there is 
no God ; the scene in which the mother of the 
boy-hero bids him good-by before her elope- 
ment, and the prayer of the boy to the original 
Atom before he commits suicide, being finely 
conceived and handled. ‘‘The Murder of 
Delicia”’ recounts the slow wearing out of the 
life of a woman who supports her useless hus- 
band. ‘‘The Soul of Lilith” takes for hero 
an Oriental versed in all the lore of the East. - 
He has found one of those magic fluids con- 
cocted so easily in novels, and holds in suspense 
the soul of a girl who died in his arms. Her 
body is kept alive by the fluid, and he sends 
her soul roving the universe to find out truth. 
He cannot accept God and Immortality with- 
out positive proof, and she cannot find Death 
anywhere in the universe, and if she goes to the 
core to find out God she cannot return. This 
bizarre situation permits Miss Corelli’s many 
fantasies of genuine beauty and high imagina- 
tion and much of the psychology on which 
she dotes. ‘ Cameos” is a book of short 
stories displaying much ingenuity. 

Two of Miss Corelli’s books are veritable 
works of art : ‘* Vendetta” carrying her char- 
acteristic blemishes; ‘‘ Barabbas ” lacking 
them almost entirely. 

‘* Vendetta” is supposed to be the story of 
an Italian prematurely buried during the 
cholera plague at Naples in 1884. He regains 
consciousness in his ancient family vault, 
where he breaks out of his frail coffin and finds 
the enormous treasure of a bandit concealed 
in one of the coffins. After a night of superbly 
described terrors which turn his hair white, he 
goes back to his home to find his supposedly 
devoted wife in the arms of his supposedly 
faithful friend. He enters upon a long and 
deliberate revenge, whose incidents are con- 
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ceived and managed with downright mas- 
tery. 

The climax, reverting to the family vault, 
is intensely strong. The character of Nina, 
always beautiful and always faithless, is a 
portrait remarkably well handled. 

‘‘ Barabbas”’ takes for hero the thief re- 
leased in place of Christ, and for heroine the 
sister of Iscariot. The weaving in of Scrip- 
tural personages is done with the utmost in- 
genuity and reverence, and with the highest 
dramatic power. Much of the language is of 
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supreme poetical beauty. In fact it would be 
hard to find in our literature a work of fiction 
showing more imagination, more vividness of 
description or more mastery of plot. It is al- 
together a great book. If Miss Corelli would 
only abandon her hopeless attempt at satire 
and confine herself to the realm of story-telling 
in high colors, and forswear for the future 
those Orientals with their trite, not to say 
unconvincing, marvels, she could win and 
deserve a very high niche. But she is facing 
the wrong way now. CHELIFER. 
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Lyrics. By John B. Tabb. Cloth, $1. (Cope- 
land & Day, Boston.) 


Father Tabb has written in the smaller forms 
some of the most finished verse in Ameri- 
can literature. Some of it has been important 
too. In this latest volume, however, there 
seems to be little but an exquisite perfection. 
The thoughts and conceits are somehow too 
frail to be impressive—as a rule, that is, for 
there are exceptions that have a bigness; ‘“The 
Song of the Man” for example: 


“The woman gave, and I did eat.” 
Whereof gave she ? 
“Twas of the garden fruitage sweet.— 
A portion fair to see ; 
She plucked and ate, and I did eat, 
And lost alike are we ; 
30d saith, 
Ye die the death!” 
‘The woman gave and I did eat.” 
Whereof gave she ? 
*«*Twas of her womb a burden sweet— 
But sad, alas, to see ; 
She took and ate, and I did eat 
And saved alike are we ; 
saith, 
So dieth death!” 


Father Tabb has a decided kinship with 
both Herrick and Emily Dickinson. He has 
far more polish than the latter, but not so 
much spontaneity and meaning. Too many 
of his poems are merely conceits, descriptions, 
rather than moods and expressions, A very 
sincere and beautiful piety gives many even of 
his conceits a rare place in this sceptical age, 
as in “ The Sisters:” 

The Waves forever move ; 
The Hills forever rest : 

Yet each the heavens approve, 
And Love alike hath blessed 


A Martha's household care, 
A Mary’s cloistered prayer. 


And in this, called ** God :” 


I see Thee in the distant blue; 
But in the violet’s dell of dew. 
Behold, I breathe and touch Thee too. 


In My Lapy’s Name. Poems of Love and 
Beauty. Compiled and arranged by Charles 
Wells Moulton. Cloth. (G: P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 


Poems that eulogize some woman by her 
given name are gathered and arranged alpha- 
betically. It is a pleasant variation on the 
endless birthday books. 


By Rolf Brodre- 
(The Macmillan Co., 


THE SEALSKIN CLOAK. 
wood. Cloth, $1.25. 
New York.) 


An Englishwoman, M7's. Gordon, wearing a 
valuable sealskin cloak, leaves her husband to 
make a journey in France. She lends it to 
another woman she meets in the train; the train 
is wrecked, the other woman, mangled beyond 
recognition, is supposed to be Mrs. Gordon 
and is buried. Mrs. Gordon, terribly wounded, 
is put in a convent hospital and healed after 
a long, long siege. She goes back, after nu- 
merous adventures, to find her husband mar- 
ried. This feminine Enoch Arden, instead of 
dying conveniently or declaring herself, vows 
self-effacement for her beloved husband's 
sake, und enters his home as a governess to 
her own children. Time, her life in France, 
and her wounds perfected her disguise. The 
possible complications such an entanglement 
could bring upon three sensitive, lovable peo- 
ple are worked out with remarkable ingenuity 
and feeling by the gifted author in a book 
whose length is disguised by the rapid conse- 
cution of striking, yet plausible, events. The 
saintly figure of Marguerite Gordon is a re- 
freshing and inspiring one in these days when 
most heroines revolt against bleak ideals. And 
in these days of dismal endings to have her 
martyrdom rewarded on earth is also a thing 
to be grateful for. 


By James Grant Wilson. 
With portraits, 
(D. Appleton & 


GENERAL GRANT. 
Great Commanders Series. 
maps, etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
Co., New York.) 


Robert Louis Stevenson picked out Grant’s 
courtesy to the vanquished Lee as one of a 
few of the choicest examples of gentlemanli- 
ness in history. It is the beauties of Grant’s 
simple nature that chiefly occupy General 
Wilson in his very timely biography. 

While the history of Grant’s military move- 
ments is given with considerable detail, there is 
hardly the elucidative and comparative treat- 
ment of his strategical abilities one could wish, 
especially in the history of one whose genius 
has been matter of such dispute. 

General Wilson knows his subjec: through 
personal acquaintance with Grant, and through 
his own military experience. The volume in- 
cludes a series of Grant’s letters, written dur- 
ing the war, to the Hon. E. B. Washburne, 
ar many anecdotes from classmates at West 

oint. 
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Brrp Lire. A Guide to the Study of Our 
Common Birds. By Frank M. Chapman. 
With seventy-five full-page plates and nu- 
merous text drawings by Ernest Seton 
Thompson, Cloth, $1.75. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


It has been said that the only perfect mar- 
riage is that of birds. They possess countless 
other characteristics, most pleasant to study, 
and their existence seems more nearly one of 
pure joy and beauty than that of any other 
animals. To be able to recognize them at 
once is a delight, yet it is really appalling how 
few people know a hawk from a hernshaw. 

The object of Mr. Chapman’s book is to give 
laymen an acquaintance with the more famil- 
iar birds. It is free of technicalities and writ- 
ten primarily for the convenience and informa- 
tion of the ordinary rambler. The numerous 
plates add much to the usefulness and con- 
venience of the work. 


Memorrs oF MaArsHaL OvupinoT, Duc DE 
Reeero. Compiled from the hitherto un- 
published souvenirs of the Duchesse de 
Reggio, by Gaston Stiegler, and now first 
translated into English by Alexander Teix- 
erra de Mattos. With two portraits in helio- 
gravure. Cloth, $2.50. (D. Appleton & 
Co., New York.) 


We Americans are apt to think that the op- 

portunity to rise from a lowly estate to the 
highest, exists almost exclusively here. But 
history is of course full of examples of growth 
trom little to great in the most oligarchical 
nations. The days of Napoleon were thick 
with such cases. Marshal Oudinot was one 
of the most picturesque of these. The son of 
a brewer, he rose so far and so rapidly that 
Napoleon presented him to the Czar as ‘‘ the 
Bayard of the French army, the knight sans 
peur et sans reproche.” He was a furious 
fighter and got twenty wounds in his brilliant 
career. The account of his life could not but 
be interesting. 
THe TraGicaL History oF Doctor Faus- 
tus. By Christopher Marlowe. Edited 
with a Preface, Notes, and Glossary. By 
Israe] Gollancz. The Temple Dramatists. 
Cloth, 45 cents. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


Tue Essayes oF MicHAEL, LorD oF Mon- 
TAIGNE. Translated by John Florio. Vols. 
I., I. and III. The Temple Classics. Cloth, 
50 cents each. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) 


Edited, with an Introduction and 
The Mod- 
(The 


EZEKIEL. 
Notes, by Richard G. Moulton. 
ern Reader’s Bible. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Macmillan Company, New York.) 

An Uncrownep Kine. By Sydney C. 
Grier. Cloth, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York.) 

A story of political intrigue in the Balkans. 

It is about four times as long as necessary. 
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A Sociery WoMAN on Two ConrTINEN’s, 
By Sally Britton Spottiswood Mackin, 
A Daughter of the American Revolution. 
Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. (Continental 
Publishing Co., New York.) 


When a citizen of a republic yearns toward 
the castes of other nations, look for something 
startling. The book Mrs. Mackin has com- 
piled from her experiences as a hunter of tame 
lions shows a naive and boastful snobbery that 
makes it a rival in picturesqueness of poor 
a MacAllister’s ‘‘ Society as I Have Found 

t. ” 


BELINDA. 
by Chris Hammond. 
tion by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Cloth, 
$1.50. (The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


An agreeable reprint of one of Miss Edge- 
worth’s most popular stories. 


By Maria Edgeworth. Ilustrated 
With an Introduc- 


On THE Broaps. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Cloth, $3. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A pleasant story of asail through the water- 
ways between Yarmouth and Norwich. Its 
quiet charm is greatly enhanced by numerous 
full-page pictures from the hands of Pennell. 


PaoLa CoRLETTI, THE Farr ITALIAN. By 
Alice Howard Hilton. Cloth. (F. Tennyson 
Neely, New York.) 

A story by the author of ‘‘ A Blonde Cre- 
ole.” The scenes are laid in America and in 

Capri. 


WITH THE TRADE WinpDs. A Jaunt in Ven- 


Indies. By Ira 
(G. P. Putnam’s 


ezuela and the West 

Nelson Morris. Cloth. 

Sons, New York.) 

An unpretentious account of travel through 
picturesque regions little written about. It is 
well illustrated from photographs. 


GOSPEL OF THE STARS; or, The Wonders of 
Astrology. By ‘‘Gabriel’’ (James Hing- 
ston). With Introduction by George H. 
Hepworth. Cloth, $1. (The Eksdale Press, 
New York.) 

The author of this extremely interesting 
book is very strong on analogy, but very weak 
on logic. He proves the scientific value of 
the theory of star-influence at the moment of 
parturition by the influence of the moon on 
the tides, of the weather on the spirits, and the 
like unclinching arguments. His array of 
historical evidence, too, is wonderful. Thus 
Elfilimour was warned by the stars of the 
Deluge and went with Noah. A comet ap- 
peared about two weeks before Garfield’s as- 
sassination. Among many other startling bits 
of information, Mr. Gabriel says that moles 
are significant, and naively admits that 
‘* doubtless much that has been written about 
them is pure conjecture.” His book is the 
most utter rot considered seriously, and yet it 
is highly interesting as a presentation of a 
curious and venerable folly. 





A FEW MINUTES WITH THE EDITOR 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY RELIC.—People 
interested in ceramic antiques will find the 
‘Story of a Mexican Jar,” which Mr. Babbitt 
so charmingly tells, of more than passing mo- 
ment. This singular relic of a bygone time, 
which to-day may be seen in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, dates from 
the early middle seventeenth century of Span- 
ish art, and is one of the rare specimens of a 
kind of pottery made before the year 1650. 
This vase, which, after its singular journey 
from the land of its creator to Mexico and its 
long seclusion asan heirloom, has finally found 
a resting-place in the United States, is nearly 
two feet in height, and may well have served 
as a treasure-jar for the good padre whose 
mission it was to save souls, and gold pieces, 
for the good of his church, over two centuries 
ago. Mr. Babbitt certainly has shown com- 
mendable taste in placing it where it may be 
preserved for the inspection of the public. The 
story of its transfer to his hands by the grate- 
ful old Mexican, whose family he had saved 
from a state of life slavery by an act of kind- 
ness, is so modestly told that its force may be 
lost upon hasty readers, who do not happen to 
know what a Mexican peonage implies. It is 
interesting to note that, in this age, almost 
within range of our boasted American liberty, 
a state of society exists in which a mortgage of 
a few hundred dollars is sufficient to enslave a 
man’s entire family. The measure of the old 
man’s gratitude, which urged him to part with 
his most precious-heirloom, can be well under- 
stood, when one realizes that it was a gratitude 
which could fully express itself only by sur- 
rendering its choicest treasure. The old man 
did not need to give away the vase; his con- 
tract called for no more than the work done 
by his boys and his donkeys ; but gratitude 
for the greatest kindness that another eould 
do him in his extremity, demanded a tribute 
to his benefactor. So the ancient jar passed 
forever from its obscurity in a Mexican moun- 


tain village toa place in the museum ; and one 
more interesting specimen is added to the 
world’s collection of things that might have 
been lost. Thus it sometimes happens that 
commonplace events result in valuable dis- 
coveries. 


THE IDEAL AND THE REAL.—It is not al- 
ways safe to test the ideal too closely by com- 
parison with the real. One who reads the 
famous ‘* Bedouin Love Song,” of Bayard 
Taylor, and then reads the love songs of the 
Bedouins, as given by our contributor, may, 
if he be possessed of a sufficiently elastic im- 
agination, possibly be able to find in the lat- 
ter a suggestion of the fire which burns in the 
former ; but he will need to exercise that elas- 
ticity to its uttermost, ere he can hope to suc- 
ceed. The one is the idealization of the poet, 
the other the reality of the desert life. Each 
has its place, but the same place is not for 
both. One belongs in the wilderness where 
dwells the real Bedouin amid his squalid sur- 
roundings ; the other in the library of the 
littérateur where the ideal does not touch too 
closely upon the province of the real. If you 
would enjoy each in its turn, keep them well 
apart. It is evident, if the picture given by 
our contributor be correct, that, like the noble 
red man of the early novels, the Bedouin of 
the desert i best appreciated, in an esthetic 
way, from a distance and through the medium 
of poetry written in a cultured tongue by one 
who is himself of alien race. Yet, after all 
has been said, is there any real difference be- 
tween this case and any other of like charac- 
ter? It is even possible that the real Corydon 
and Phyllis, who figure so ideally in many an 
elegant poem, may have used crude, not to say 
vulgar, speech, and that the original Annie 
Laurie may have had freckles and big feet 
and a positive incapacity for appreciating the 
verses written in her honor. But this is her- 
esy. 


THE SCRAP-BOOK 
BITS OF WIT AND HUMOR BY THE NEWSPAPER POETS 


LIFE’S EPITOME. 
Richmond Dispatch. 


There was a nan in our town 
Invested all his health, 

With — avaricious aim, 
To win the goal of wealth ; 

And when the same he had attained, 
With all his might and main, 

He vainly lavished all his wealth 
To get his health again. 


SMITTEN. 
Up to Date. 
His kiss was like a blow unto 
Her modesty. With meek 
And truly Christian spirit 
She turned the other cheek. 


A TENDER-HEARTED MAIDEN. 
Cleveland Leader. 
My darling’s heart is tender ; 
All her ways are passing sweet ; 
She’s a radiant ray of splendor 
From her topknot to her feet ; 
There’s a look of sweet, sweet sadness 
In her great, big, liquid eyes, 
And she deems it awful badness 
To enmesh and torture flies. 


Yesterday she saw a fellow 
Plying fearfully his goad ; 
She implored in accents mellow 
That he might decrease his load. 
Ah, her heart is true and tender, 
Yet she wears a bluebird’s wing 
Just to gain a little splendor— 
But that’s quite another thing ! 
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A TIME IN THE KITCHEN. 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


The fork said the corkscrew was crooked ; 
The remark made the flatiron sad ; 

The steel knife at once lost its temper, 
And called the tea-holder a cad. 

The teaspoon stood on its mettle ; 
The kettle exhibited bile ; 

The stove grew hot at the discussion, 
But the ice remained cool all the while. 


The way that the cabbage and lettuce 
Kept their heads was something sublime ; 
The greens dared the soup to mix with them, 
And the latter, while it hadn’t much thyme, 
Got so mad it boiled over—the fire 
Felt put out and started to cry ; 
The oven then roasted the turkey 
And the cook gave the grease spot the lye. 


The plate said the clock in the corner 
Transacted its business on tick, 

And the plate, which for years had been battered, 
The clock said was full of old nick. 

The salt said the cream should be whipped, 
The cinnamon laughed—in a rage 

The cream said the salt was too fresh, 
And its friend wasn’t thought to be sage. 


You'd not think a thing that’s so holey 
As the sieve would have mixed in the fuss, 
But it did, for it said that the butter 
Was aslippery sort of a cuss ; 
No one knows how the row would have ended, 
Had not the cook, Maggie O’Dowd, 
(Her work being done) closed the kitchen, 
And thusly shut up the whole crowd. 


PUSS AND PUG. 
Somerville Journal, 


Who wouldn’t like to be a dog, 
With nothing at all to do. 
With plenty to eat, and never a task 
To labor and worry through ? 
Petted, and patted, and praised by all, 
With never a bill to pay, 
Who wouldn’t like to be a dog, 
And doze in the sun all day ? 


Who wouldn’t like to be a cat, 
With a ribbon around his neck, 

With a soft fur coat of gray and white, 
Unmarred by a single fleck ? 

ay rm | life in peaceful ease, 
Stretched out on a soft wool mat ; 

Ah! when sweet Prue picks him up to pet, 
Oh, who wouldn’t be a cat ? 


THE DIFFERENCE. 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
A poor man steals a pair of shoes, the “copper” takes 
him in; 
The good folks look with horror at such a flagrant sin ; 
And after all the lawyers and the judge have had their 


say, 
The yey finds, without dissent, it’s thieving plain as 
day. 


That’s right, of course, but next we see the man of 
business ‘ fail” (?) 

Ilis brother owns the property, for there’s the bill of sale, 

The creditors can ‘‘ whistle’’—you say it is a steal ? 

Why, no, you guy! You're off your base; it’s just a 
** business deal.” 


And then we see the gay cashier clean out the bank and 
skip ; 

He often goes to Canada—it’s such a pleasant trip— 

You say you call that man athief? It may seem rather 


queer ; 
But the papers have it written up ‘“‘ Absconding Bank 
Cashier.” 


And when the man of millions puts up a giaut game 

To rob the nation’s treasury, he’s on the road to fame ; 

You say he should be handled for this job he’s engineer- 
ing ? 

Nay, nay, my poor, deluded friend—that’s ‘‘ modern 
financiering.” 


IMPATIENCE. 
Washington Star. 
‘Whither are we drifting?” Tis the question of the 


ay, 
And one that well may strike the stoutest heart with 
some dismay ; 
And it’s hard to wait the answer, and to watch the long 


_ hours pass, 
Till Mabel reads her essay to the graduating class. 


ADVICE TO WRITERS. 
Chicago Dispatch. 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
Boil it down ; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
Boil it down ; 
When your brain its coin has minted, 
Down the page your pen has sprinted, 
If you want your effort printed, 
Boil it down. 
Take out every surplus letter, 
oil it down ; 
Fewer Bm Ty the better, 
oil it down ; 
Make your meaning plain—express it 
So we’ll know, not merely guess it ; 
Then, = | friend, ‘ere you address it, 
oil it down. 
Boil ont all the extra trimmings, 
Boil it down ; 
Skim it well, then skim the skimmings— 
Boil it down ; 
When you're sure ’twould be a sin to 
Cut another sentence in two, 
Send it on and we’ll begin to 
Boil it down. 


THE BICYCLE. 
St. James Gazette. 
What bends men’s figures to an S ? 
The Bicycle. 
While ladies ride with gracefulness ? 
The Bicycle. 
And what makes Daphne with alarm, 
From sudden spill foreboding harm, 
Yield her slim waist to a man’s arm ? 
The Bicycle. 


What makes Amanda save and scrape ? 
The Bicycle. 
Till she can buy the latest shape ? 
The Bicycle, 
What makes a joint last days on days, 
Turned and returneé in sundry ways, 
Of hash, rissoles and rechauffés ? 
The Bicycle. 


What piays the deuce with Yankee trade ? 
The Bicycle. 

What’s now the only “‘ notion ” made ? 
The Bicycle. 

What makes the carriage-builder slack, 

What cheapens cob and nag and hack, 

While the financiers boom and crack ? 
The Bicycle. 


What turns the scholar to a dunce ? 
e Bicycle. 

He rides (he used to study once) 
The Bicycle. 

Why are neurotic novels shut, 

And minor poets all uncut, 

And everything neglected but 
The Bicycle ? 


LODGE NIGHT. 
Michigan Maccabee. 


“Tis lodge night. dearest, don’t sit up, 
I may be late, ze see 3 

I hardly know what friends I'll meet, 
And then I have my — 

« All right,” she answered, with a smile, 
Her words were my b few ; 

But she suggested ere I went 
That I take the keyhole, too. 
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